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In iHemoriam. 

It has been desired by some of the personal friends of the great writer who 
established the ComkiU Magazine^ that its brief record of his having been 
stricken from among men should be written by the old comrade and brother in 
arms who pens these lines, and of whom he often wrote himself, and always 
with the warmest generosity. 

I saw him first, nearly twenty-eight years ago, when he proposed to become 
the illustrator of my earliest book. I saw him last, shortly before Christtnas, 
at the AthensBum Club, when he told me that he had been in bed three days — 
that, after these attacks, he was troubled with cold shiverings, " which quite 
took the power of work out of him" — and that he had it in his mind to try a 
new remedy which he laughingly described. He was very cheerful, and looked 
very bright. In the night of that day week he died. 

The long interval between those two periods is marked in my remembrance 
of him by many occasions when he was supremely humorous, when he was irre- 
sistibly extravagant, when he was softened and serious, when he was charming 
with children. But by none do I recall him more tenderly than by two or three 
that start out of the crowd, when he unexpectedly presented himself in my room, 
announcing how that some passage in a certain book had made him cry yester- 
day, and how that he had come to dinner, "because he couldn't help it," and 
must talk such passage over. No one can ever have seen him more genial, nat- 
ural, cordial, fresh, and honestly impulsive, than I have seen him at those times. 
No one can be surer than I, of the greatness and goodness of the heart that 
then disclosed itself. 

We had our dMTeifences of opinion. I thought that he too much feigned a 
want of earnestness, and that he made a pretense of Undervaluing his art, which 
was not good for the art that he held in trust. But when we fell upon these 
topics, it was never very gravely, and I have a lively image of him in my mind, 
twisting both his hands in his hair, and stamping about, laughing, to make an 
end of the discussion. 

When we were associated in remembrance of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
he delivered a public lecture in London, in the course of which he read his very 
best contribution to Punchy describing the grown-up cares of a poor family of 
young c|iildren. No one hearing him could have doubted his natural gentle- 
ness, or his thoroughly unaffected manly sympathy with the weak and lowly. 
He read the paper most pathetically, and with a simplicity of tenderness that 
certainly moved one of his audience to tears. This was presently after his stand- 
ing for Oxford, from which place he had dispatched his agent to me, with a droll 
note (to which he afterward added a verbal postscript), urging me to " come 
down and make a speech, and tell them who he was, for he doubted whether 
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more than two of the electors had ever heard of him, and he thought there 
might be as many as six or eight who had heard of me." He introduced the 
lecture just mentioned, with a reference to his late electioneering failure, which 
was full of good sense, good spirits, and good humor. 

He had a particular delight in boys, and an excellent way with them. I re- 
member his once asking me with fantastic gravity, when he had been to Eton 
where my eldest son then was, whether I felt as he did in regard of never see- 
ing a boy without wanting instantly to give him a sovereign ? I thought of 
this when I looked down into his grave, after he was laid there, for I looked 
down into it over the shoulder of a boy to whom he had been kind. 

These are slight remembrances ; but it is to little familiar things suggestive 
of the voice, look, manner, never, never more to be encountered on this earth, 
that the mind first turns in a bereavement. And greater things that are known 
of him, in the way of his warm affections, his quiet endurance, his unselfish 
thoughtfulness for otl^ers, and his munificent hand may not be told. 

If, in the reckless vivacity of his youth, his satirical pen had ever gone astray 
or done amiss, he had caused it to prefer its own petition for forgiveness, long 
before : 

IVe writ the foolish fancy of his brain; 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain ; 

The idle word that he'd wish back again. 

In no pages should I take it upon myself at this time to discourse of his 
books, of his« refined knowledge of character, of his subtle acquaintance with 
the weaknesses of human nature, of his delightful playfulness as an essayist, of 
his quaint and touching ballads, of his mastery over the English language. Least 
of all, in these pages, enriched by his brilliant qualities from the first of the se- 
ries, and beforehand accepted by the Public through the strength of his great 
name. 

But, on the table before me, there lies all that he had written of his latest and 
last story. That it would be very sad to any one — ^that it is inexpressibly so to 
a writer — ^in its evidences of matured designs never to be accomplished, of in- 
tentions begun to be executed and destined never to be completed, of careful 
preparation for long roads of thought that he was never to traverse, and for 
shining goals that he was never to reach, will be readily believed. The pain, 
however, that I have felt in perusing it, has not been deeper than the conviction 
that he was in the healthiest vigor of his powers when he wrought on this last 
labor. In respect of earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, character, incident, and 
a certain loving picturesqueness blending the whole, I believe it to be much the 
best of all his works«r That he fully meant it to be so, that he had become 
strongly attached to it, and that he bestowed great pains upon it, I trace in al- 
most every page. It contains one picture which must have cost him extreme 
distress, and which is a master-piece. There are two children in it, touched, 
with a hand as loving and tender as ever a father caressed his little child with. 
There is some young love, as pure and innocent and pretty as the truth. And 
it is very remarkable that, by reason of the singular construction of the story, 
more than one main incident usually belonging to the end of such a fiction is 
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anticipated in the beginning, and thus there is an approach to completeness in 
the fragment, as to the satisfaction of the reader's mind concerning the most in- 
teresting persons, which could hardly have been better attained if the writer's 
breaking-off had been foreseen. 

The last line he wrote, and the last proof he corrected, are among these pa- 
pers through which I have so sorrowfully made my way. The condition of the 
little pages of manuscript where Death stopped his hand, shows that he had 
carried them about, and often taken them out of his pocket here and there, for 
patient revision and interlineation. The last words he corrected in print, were, 
" And my heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss." God grant that on that 
Christmas Eve when he laid his head back on his pillow and threw up his arms 
as he had been wont to do when very weary, some consciousness of duty done 
and Christian hope throughout life humbly cherished, may have caused his own 
heart so to throb, when he passed away to his Redeemer's rest I 

He was found peacefully lying as above described, composed, undisturbed, 
and to all appearance asleep, on the twenty-fourth of December, 1863. He was 
only in his fifty-third year ; so young a man, that the mother who blessed him 
in his first sleep blessed him in his last. Twenty years before, he had written, 
after being in a white squall : 

And when, its force expended, 

The harmless storm was ended, 

And, as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o'er the sea; 

I thought, as day was breaking. 

My little girls were waking. 

And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me. 

Those little girls had grown to be women when the mournful day broke that 

saw their father lying dead. In those twenty years of companionship with him, 

they had learned much from him ; and one of them has a literary course before 

her, worthy of her famous name. 

On the bright wintry day, the last but one of the old year, he was laid in his 

grave at Kensal Green, there to mingle the dust to which the mortal part of 

him had returned, with that of a third child, lost in her infancy, years ago. The 

heads of a great concourse of his fellow-workers in the Arts were bowed around 

his tomb. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

To plagne my wife, who does not nndarataod 
pleasantriea in the matter of pedigree, I 
drew a fine famitj tree of m;f ancestors, with 
Claude DuTol, captain and bigbwajniaii, »as. 
per coll. in the reign of Charles n., dangling 
fhiin a top branch. But thia is onlj my joke 
with her High Hightiness my wife, and his 
Serene Highness my son. None of na Dnrals 
have been itapercoUated to ray knovrledgo. As 
a boj, I haTs tasted a rope's-end often enough, 
but not round mir neck: and the persecntiona 
endured by mj ancestors in ^France for our Prot- 
estant religion, which we early received and 
steadily maintained, did not bring death upon 
OS, aa upon many of onrfuth, but onlyflnea and 
povor^, and exile from our naliro country. 

The world knows how the bigotry of Lewis 
ilV. drove many femilies out of France into 
England, who have become trusty and loyal enb' 



jects of the British crown. Among the thou- 
sand fagitives were my grand&ther and hia wife. 
They settled at Winchelsea, in Sossex, where 
there has been a French church ever since Queen 
Bess'a time, and the dreadful day of Saint Bar- 
tholomew. Three miles off, at Rye, is another 
colony and church of our people ; Bnother/«»(er 
Burg, where, noder Britannia's sheltering buck- 
ler, we hare been free to esercise our father's 
worship, and aing the songs of oar Zion. 

My grandfather was elder and precentor of 
the church of Winchelsea, the pastor being Mon- 
sienr Denis, father of Rear-admiral Sir Feter 
Denis, Baronet, my kind and best patron. He 
Bailed with Anaon in the femona Oeniuricm, and 
obtained bis Srst promotion through that great 
seaman ; and of coarse you will all remember 
that it was Captain Denis who bronght our good 
Queen Charlotte to England (Tth September, 
IT61) after a stormy passage of nine days, from 
Slsde. As a child I was taken Co his house in 
Great Ormond Stteet, Queen Sqoare, London, 
and also to the admiral's connt:; seat. Valence, 
nearWeaterham, in Kent, where Colonel Wolfo 
lived, father of the faiuons General James Wolfe, 
the glorious conqueror of Quebec* 

My father, who was of a wandering dispoai- 
tion, happened to be at Dover in the year 1761, 
when the Commissioners passed through, who 
were on their way to sign the Treaty of Peace, 
known as the Peace of Paris. He had parted, 
after some hot words, I believe, from hia mother, 
who was, like himself, of a quick temper, and 
he was on the look-out for employment when 
Pate threw tliese gentlemen in his way. Mr. 
Duval spoke Knglisb, French, and German, his 

parents being of Alsace, and Mr. having 

need of a confidential person to attend him, who 
waa master of the languages, my father offered 
himself, and was accepted mainly through the 

■ lTBatmtmra.iM.jtngifa Aa^jt-a B-lw-n, E«|., 

r^ardlog tha GfuieraJ, which hu Dot b«D told, u £U u 
I know, la the uiecdotflfl. A UuaTDOl giiftTdulun, ipBik- 
tDggfUr. WoU^uked, "Wuhea Jeirt Wolfe wu a 
J«irlali DsmB." " CerUJalj," ufi Mr. B-It-h. "Ur. 
WoKs wu the ffrrfffW of ^6niAom," 
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good offices of Captain Denis, our patron, whose 
ship was then in the Downs. Being at Paris, 
father must needs visit Alsace, our native coun- 
try, and having scarce one guinea to rub against 
another, of coarse chose to fall in love with my 
mother and many her out of hand. Mons, mon 
pere, I fear, was bat a prodigal ; but he was his 
parents' only living child, and when he came 
home to Winchelsea, hungry and penniless, with 
a wife in his hand, they killed their fattest calf, 
and took both wanderers in. A short while after 
her marriage my mother inherited some prop- 
erty from her parents in Prance, and most ten- 
derly narsed my grandmother through a long 
illness, in which the good lady died. Of these 
matters I knew nothing personally, being at the 
time a child two or three years old ; crying and 
sleeping, drinking and eating, growing, and hav- 
ing my infantile ailments, like other little dar- 
lings. 

A violent woman was my mother^ jealous, hot, 
and domineering, bat generous and knowing how 
to forgive. I &ncy my papa gave her too many 
opportunities of exercising this virtue, for, during 
his brief life, he was ever in scrapes and trouble. 
He met with an accident when fishing off the 
French coast, and yas brought home and died, 
and wtis buried at Winchelsea ; bat the cause of 
his death I never knew until my good friend Sir 
Peter Denis told me in later years, when I had 
come to have troubles of my own. 

I was bom on the same day with His Boyal 
Highness the Duke of York, viz. the 13th of 
August, 1763, and used to be called the Bishop 
of Osnaburg by the boys in Winchelsea, where 
between us Prench boys and the English boys I 
promise you there was many a good battle. Be- 
sides being ancien and precentor of the French 
church at Winchelsea, grandfather was a perra- 
quier and barber by trade, and, if you must know 
it, I have curled and powdered a gentleman's 
head before this, and taken him by the nose and 
shaved him. I do not brag of having used lather 
and brush : but what is the use of disguising any 
thing ? Tout se s^oitf as the French have it, and 
a great deal more too. There is Sir Humphrey 
Howard, who served with me second-lieutenant 
in the Meleager — ^he says he comes from the 
N — f-lk Howards; but his father was a shoe- 
maker, and we always called him Humphrey 
Snob in the gun-room. 

In France very few wealthy ladies are accus- 
tomed to nurse their children, and the little 
ones are put out to farmers' wives, and healthy 
nurses, and perhaps better cared for than by 
their own meagre mothers. My mother's mo- 
ther, an honest farmer's wife in Lorraine (for I 



am the first gentleman of my family, and chose 
my motto* offecitnus ipsi not with pride, but with 
humble thanks for my good fortune), had brought 
up Mademoiselle Clarisse de Viomesnil, a Lor- 
raine lady, between whom and her foster-sister 
there continued a tender friendship long after 
the marriage of both. Mother came to England 
the wife of Monsieur mon papa; and Mademoi- 
selle de Viomesnil married in her own country. 
She was of the ]?rotestant branch of the Vio- 
mesnil, and all the poorer in consequence of her 
parents' fidelity to their religion. Other mem- 
bers of the family were of the Catholic religion, 
and held in high esteem at Versailles. 

Some short time after my mother's arrival in 
England she heard that her d^ar foster-sister 
Clarisse was going to marry a Protestant gentle- 
man of Lorraine, Vicomte de Barr, only son of 
M. le Comte de Saveme, a chamberlain to his 
Polish Majesty King Stanislas, father of the 
French Queen. M. de Saveme, on his son*s 
marriage, gave up to the Vicomte de Barr his 
house at Saveme, and here for a while the new- 
ly-married couple lived. I do not say the young 
couple, for the Vicomte de Barr was five-and- 
twenty years older than his wife, who was but 
eighteen when her parents married her. As 
my mother's eyes were very weak, or, to say 
trath, she was not very skillful in reading, it 
used to be my lot as a boy to spell out my lady 
Viscountess's letters to her soeur de lait, her good 
Ursule : and many a smart rap with the rolling- 
pin have I had over my noddle from mother as 
I did my best to read. It was a word and a 
blow with mother. She did not spare the rod 
and spoil the child, and that I suppose is the 
reason why I am so well grown — six feet two in 
my stockings, and fifteen stone four last Tues- 
day, when I was weighed along with oiir pig. 
Mem. — My neighbor's hams at Bose Cottage are 
the best in all Hampshire. 

I was so young that I could not understand 
all I read. But I remember mother used to 
growl in her rough way (she had a grenadier 
height and voice, and a pretty smart pair of 
black whiskers too) — ^my mother used to cry 
out, "She suffers — my Biche is unhappy — she 
has got a bad husband. He is a brate. All men 
are brutes;" and with this she would glare at 
grandpapa, who was a very humble little man, 
and trembled before his bru^ and obeyed her 
most obsequiously. Then mother would vow 
she would go home, she would go and succor 
her Uche $ but who would take care of these two 



* The admiral InslBted oa taking or on a bend sable, 
three razora displayed proper, vith the above motta The 
taxwly have adopted the mothefs coat of anas. 
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imbeciles? meaniagiiieaDdinjgrBiidpapit. Be- 
eldea, Madame DotbI iras wanted at home. She 
dressed many ladies' heads, with vei7 gnat taste, 
in the French waj, and could share, friz, cot 
bair, and tie a qoeae along nith the best bartier 
in the connty. GrandfatheT and tbe apprentice 
wore the wigs ; when I was at borne I was too 
yonng for that work, and was t^en off from it, 
and seat to a famous good school, Pocock's gram- 
mar-school at Hje, wbcre I learned to speak 
English like a Briton — bom as I an — and not as 
we did at home, where we used a qneer Alsatian 



ja^on of fVeuch and German. At Pocock's I 
got a linle smattering of Latin, too, and plenty 
of fighting for the first month or two. I remem- 
ber my patron coming to see me in nniform, blue 
and while laced with gold, silk stockings and 
white breeches, and two of his officers along 
with him. "Where is Denis DnTal?" says he, 
peeping into oar school-room, and all the boys 
looking ronnd with wonder at tbe great gentle- 
man. Master Denis Dnral was standing on a 
bench at that very moment for punishment for 
fighting I sappose, with a black eye as big as an 
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omelette. " Denis would do very well if he 
would keep his fist off other boys* noses,'* says 
the master, and the captain gave me a seven- 
shilling piece, and I spent it all but twopence 
before the night was over, I remember. While 
I was at Pocock*s I boarded with Mr. Budge, a 
tradesman, who besides being a grocer at Bye 
was in the sea-faring way, and part owner of a 
fishing-boat ; and he took some very queer fish 
in his nets, as yon shall hear soon. He was a 
chief man among the Wesleyans, and I attended 
his church with him, not paying much attention 
to those most serious and sacred things in my 
early years, when I was a thoughtless boy, caring 
for nothing but lollipops, hoops, and marbles. 

Captain Denis was a very pleasant, lively gen- 
tleman, and on this day he asked the master, 
Mr. Coates, what was the Latin for a holiday, 
and hoped Mr. C. would give one to his boys. 
Of course we sixty boys shouted yes to that pro- 
posal ; and as for me. Captain Denis cried out, 
'' Mr. Coates, I press this fellow with the black 
eye here, and intend to take him to dine with 
me at the Star." You maybe sure I skipped 
off my bench and followed my patron. He and 
his two officers went to the Star, and after dinner 
called for a crown bowl of punch, and though I 
would drink none of it, never having been able 
to bear the taste of rum or brandy, I was glad 
to come out and sit with the gentlemen, who 
seemed to be amused with my childish prattle. 
Captain Denis asked me what I learned, and I 
dare say I bragged of my little learning : in fact, 
I remember talking in a pompous way about 
Corderius and Cornelius Nepos, and I have no 
doubt gave myself very grand airs. He asked 
whether I liked Mr. Budge, the grocer, with 
whom I boarded, t did not like him much, I 
said, but I hated Miss Budge and Bevil the ap- 
prentice most because they were always 

here I stopped. '*But there is no use in tell- 
ing tales out of school,'* says L ** We don't do 
that at Pocock's, we don't.** 

And what was my grandmother going to make 
of me? I said I should like to be a sailor, but 
a gentleman sailor, and fight for King George. 
And if I did I would bring all my prize-money 
home to Agnes — that is, almost all of it, only 
keep a little of it for myself. 

'* And 80 you like the sea, and go out some- 
times?" asks Mr. Denis. 

Oh yes, I went out fishing. Mr. Budge had 
a half share of a boat along with grandfather, 
and I used to help to clean her, and was taught 
to steer her, with many a precious slap on the 
head if I got her in the wind ; and they said I 
was a very good look-out. I could see well, 



and remember bluffs and headlands, and so 
forth; and I mentioned several places, points 
of our coast, ay, and the Erench coast too well 
I know. . 

*' And what do you fish for ?** asks the cap- 
tain. 

**0h. Sir, I'm not to say any thing about 
that, Mr. Budge says!** on which the gentle- 
men roared with laughter. They knew Master 
Budge*s game, though I in my innocence did 
not understand it. 

** And so you won*t have a drop of punch?" 
asks Captain Denis. 

''No, Sir; I made a vow I would not, when 
I saw Miss Budge so queer.** 

'* Miss Budge is often queer, is she ?'* 

*' Yes, the nasty pig I And she calls names, 
and slips down stairs, and knocks the cups and 
saucers about, and fights the apprentice, and — 
but I mustn't say any thing more. I never tell 
tales, Idon*t!" 

In this way I went on prattling with my pa- 
tron and his friends, and they made me sing 
them a song in French, and a song in German, 
and they laughed and seemed amused at my 
antics and capers. Captain Denis walked home 
with me to our lodgings, and I told him how I 
liked Sunday the best day of the week — that is, 
every other Sunday — ^because I went away quite 
early, and walked three miles to mother and 
grandfather at Winchelsea, and saw Agnes. 

And who, pray, was Agnes? To-day her 
name is Agnes Duval, and she sits at her work- 
table hard by. The lot of my life has been 
changed by knowing her. To win such a prize 
in life*8 lottery is given but to very, very few. 
What I have done (of any worth) has been done 
ih tiying to deserve her. I might have remain- 
ed, but for her, in my humble native lot, to be 
neither honest nor happy, but that my good an- 
gel yonder succored me. All I have I owe to 
her : but I pay with all I have, and what creat- 
ure can do more ? ^ 



CHAPTEB n. 

THE HOUSE OF SAVEBNE. 

Mademoiselle de Savebne came from Al- 
sace, where her family occupied a much higher 
rank than that held by the worthy Protestant 
pastor from whom her humble servant is de- 
scended. Her mother was a Viomesnil, her 
father was of a noble Alsatian family. Counts 
of Barr and Saveme. The old Count de Sa- 
veme was alive, and a chamberlain in the court 
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of his Polish Majestj good King Stanislas at 
Nancy, when his son the Vicomte de Barr, a 
man already advanced in years, brought home 
bis blooming young bride to that pretty little 
capital. 

The Count de Sareme was a brisk and cheery 
old gentleman, as his son waa gloomy and se- 
vere. The count's hotel at Nanci was one of 
the gayest of the little court. His Protestant* 
ism was by no means austere. He was even 
known to regret that there were no French con^ 
Tents for noble damsels of the Protestant confes- 
sion, as there were across the Rhine, where his 
own two daughters might be bestowed out of 
the way. Mesdemoiselles de Saveme were nn- 
gainly in appearance, fierce and sour in temper, 
resembling, in these particulars, their brother 
Mons. le Baron de Barr. 

In his youth Monsieur de Barr had served 
not without distinction, being engaged against 
Messieors the English at Hastenbeck and Lan- 
feldt, where he had shown both courage and 
capacity. His Protestantism prevented his pro- 
motion in the army. He left it, steadfast in his 
faith, but soured in his temper. He did not 
care for whist or music, like his easy old father. 
His appearance at the count's little suppers was 
as cheerful as a death's-head at a feast. M. de 
Barr only frequented these entertainments to 
give pleasure to his young wife, who pined and 
was wretched in the solitary family mansion of 
Saveme, where the'Vicomte took up his resi- 
dence when first married. 

He waa of an awful temper, and subject to 
storms of passion. Being a very conscientious 
man he suffered extremely after one of these 
ebullitions of rage. Between his alternations 
of anger and remorse his life was a sad one ; 
his household trembled before him, and espe- 
cially the poor little wife whom he had brought 
out of her quiet country village to be the victim 
of his rage and repentances. More than once 
she fled to the old Count of Saveme at Nanci, 
and the kindly selfish old gentleman used his 
feeble endeavors to protect his poor little daugh- 
ter-in-laW. Quickly after these quarrels letters 
would arrive, containing vows of the most abject 
repentance on the baron's part. These mat- 
rimonial campaigns followed a regular course. 
First rose the outbreak of temper; then the 
lady's flight ensued to papa-in-law at Nanci; 
then came letters expressive of grief; then the 
repentant criminal himself arrived, whose an- 
guish and cries of mea culpa were more insup- 
portable than his outbreaks of rage. After a 
few years Madame de Barr lived almost entirely 
with her father-in-law at Nanci, and was scarce- 
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ly seen in her husband's gloomy mansion of Sa- 
verne. 

For some years no child was bom of this most 
unhappy union. Just when poor king Stanislas 
came by his lamentable death (being burned at 
his own fire), the old Count de Saveme died, 
and his son found that he inherited little moie 
than his father's name and title of Saveme, the 
fiimily estate being greatly impoverished by the 
late count's extravagant and indolent habits, 
and much wdgjhed down by the portions award- 
ed to the Demoiselles de Saveme, the elderly 
sisters of the present elderly lord. 

The town-house at Nanci was shut up for a 
while ; and the new lord of Saveme retired to 
his castle with his sisters and his wife. With 
his Catholic neighbors the stem Protestant gen- 
tlemen had little communion ; and the society 
which frequented his dull house chiefly consist- 
ed of Protestant dei^gymen who came from the 
other side of the Rhine. Along its left bank, 
which had only become French territory of late 
years, the French and German languages were 
spoken indifferently ; in the latter language M. 
de Saveme was called the Herr von Zabern. 
After his father's death, Herr von Zabem may 
have melted a little; but he soon became as 
moody, violent, and ill-conditioned as ever the 
Herr von Barr had been. 

Saveme was a little country town, with the 
cmmbling old Hotfel de Saveme in the centre of 
the place, and a straggling street stretching on 
either side. Behind the house were melan- 
choly gardens, squared and clipped after the an- 
cient French fashion, and, beyond the garden 
wall, some fields and woods, part of the estate 
of the Saveme family. These fields and woods 
were fringed by another great forest, which had 
once been the property of the house of Saveme, 
but had been purchased from the late easy pro- 
prietor, by Messeigneurs de Rohan, Princes of 
Empire, of France, and the Church, cardinals, 
and archbishops of Strasbourg, between whom 
and their gloomy Protestant neighbor there was 
no good-will. Not only questions of faith separ- 
ated them, but questions of chasse. The Count 
de Saveme^ who loved shooting, and beat his 
meagre woods for game with a couple of lean 
dogs, and a fowling-piece over his shoulder, 
sometimes came in sight of the grand hunting 
parties of Monseigneur the Cardinal, who went to 
the chase like a prince as he was, with piqueurs 
and hom-blowers, whole packs of dogs, and a 
troop of gentlemen in his uniform. Not seldom 
his Eminence's keepers and M. de Saveme's 
solitary garde-chasse had quarrels. '* Tell your 
master that I will shoot any red legs which 
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come upon my land," M. de Sayeme said, in one 
of these controversies, as he held up a partridge 
which he had just brought down ; and the keep- 
er knew the moody nobleman would be true to 
his word, « 

Two neighbors so ill-disposed toward one an- 
other were speedily at law : and in the courts at 
Strasbourg a poor provincial gentleman was like- 
ly to meet with scanty justice when opposed to 
such a powerful enemy as the Prince Arch- 
bishop of the province, one of the greatest no- 
blemen of the kingdom. Boundaiy questions, 
' in a land where there are no hedges, game, for- 
est, and fishery questions — ^how can I tell, who 
am no lawyer, what set the gentlemen at logger- 
heads ? In later days I met one M. Georgel, an 
abb^ who had been a secretary of the prince car- 
dinal, and he told me that M. de Saveme was a 
headlong, violent, ill-conditioned little mauvms 
coucheur, as they say in France, and ready to 
quarrel with or without a reason. 

These quarrels naturally took the Count de 
Saveme to his advocates and lawyers at Stras- 
bourg, and he would absent himself for days from 
home, where his poor wife was perhaps not sony 
to be rid of him. It chanced on one of these 
expeditions to the chief town of his province, 
that he fell in with a former comrade in his 
campaigns of Hastenbeck and Laufeldt, an offi- 
cer of Soubise*s regiment, the Baron de la 
Motte.* Lamotte had been destined to the 
Church, like many cadets of good family ; but 
his elder brother dying he was released from 
the tonsure and the seminary, and entered the 
army under good protection. Mademoiselles 
de Saveme remembered this M. de la Motte at 
Nanci in old days. He bore the worst of char^ 
acters ; he was gambler, intriguer, duelist, prof- 
ligate. I suspect that most gentlemen's reputa- 
tions came off ill under the tongues of these old 
ladies, and have heard of other countries where 
mesdemoisellesviieequaXlj hard to please. " Well, 
have we not all our faults?" I imagine M. de 
Saveme saying, in a rage. <<Is there no such 
thing as calumny ? Are we never to repent, if 
we have been wrong? I know he has led a 
wild youth. Others may have done as much. 
But prodigals have been reclaimed ere now, smd 
I for my part will not turn my back on this 
one." << Ah, I wish he had I" De la Motte said 
to me myself in later days, '^but it was his 
fate, his fate I" 

* That unlaeky Prince de Bdhan was to saflBsr by anoth- 
er Delamotte, who, with his ^^Valoia** of a wife, played 
each a notorious part in the famous "diamond necklace" 
business, but the two toortMe$ were not, I believe, re- 
lated.— D.D. 



One day, then, the Count de Saveme returns 
home from Strasbourg with his new friend ; pre- 
sents the Baron de la Motte to the ladies of his 
house, makes the gloomy place as cheerful as he 
can for his guest, brings forth the best wine from 
his cave, and beats his best covers for game. I 
myself knew the baron some yean later; a 
handsome, tall, sallow-faced man, with a shifty 
eye, a soft voice, and a grand manner. Mon- 
sieur de Saveme for his part was short, black, 
and ill-favored, as I have heard my mother say. 
But Mrs. Duval did not love him, fancying tiiat 
he ill-treated her Biche. Where she disliked 
people, my worthy parent would never allow 
thetti a single good quality; but she always 
averred that Monsieur de la Motte was a perfix:t 
fine gentleman. 

The intimacy between these two gentlemen 
increased apace. M. de la Motte was ever wel- 
come at Siiveme: a room in the house was 
called his room : their visitor was an acquaint- 
ance of their enemy the cardinal also^ and would 
often come from the one ch&teau to the other. 
Laughingly he would tell how angry Monsei- 
gneur was with his neighbor. He wished he 
could make peace between the two houses. He 
gave quite good advice to Monsieur de Saveme, 
and pointed out the danger he ran in provoking 
so powerful an adversary. Men had been im- 
prisoned for life for less reason. The cardinal 
might get a lettre de cachet against his obstinate 
opponent. He could, besides, ruin Saveme with 
fines and law-costs. The contest between the 
two was quite unequal, and the weaker party 
must inevitably be crushed, unless these unhappy 
disputes should cease. As fiir as the ladies of 
the house dared speak, ihey coincided in the 
opinion of M. de la Motte, and were for submis- 
sion and reconciliation with their neighbors. 
Madame de Saveme*s own relations heard of 
the feud, and implored the count to bring it to 
an end. It was one of these, the Baron de 
Viomesnil, going to command in Corsica, who 
entreated M. de Saveme to accompany him on 
the campaign. Any where the count was safer 
than in his own house with an implftcable and 
irresistible enemy at his gate. M. de Saveme 
yieUed to his kinsman's importunities. He 
took down his sword and pistols of Laufeldt 
from the wall, where they had hung for twenty 
years. He set the afbirs of his house in order, 
and after solemnly assembling his family, and 
on his knees confiding it to the gracious protec- 
tion of Heaven, he left home to join the suite of 
the French general. 

A few weeks after he left home — several years 
after his marriage — his wife wrote to inform him 
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that she was likely to be a mother. The stern 
man, who had been yeiy unhappy previonsly, 
and chose to think that his wife's barrenness was 
a punishment of Heaven for some crime of his or 
hers, was very much moved by this announce- 
ment. I have still at home a German Bible 
which he nsed, and in which is written in the 
Grerman a very affecting prayer composed by 
him, imploring the Divine blessing upon the 
child about to be born, and hoping that this in- 
fant might grow in grace, and bring peace and 
love and nnity into the household. It would ap- 
pear-that he made no doubt he should have a 
son. His hope and aim were to save in every 
possible way for this child. I have read many 
letters of his which he sent from Corsica to his 
wife, and which she kept. They were full of 
strange minute orders as to the rearing and edu- 
cation of this son that was to be bom. He en- 
joined saving amounting to niggardliness in his^ 
household, and calculated how much might be 
put away in ten, in twenty years, /o that the 
coming heir might have a property worthy of 
his ancient name. In case he should fall in ac- 
tion, he laid commands upon his wife to pursue 
a system of the most rigid economy, so that the 
child at coming of age might be able to appear 
creditably in the world. In these letters, I re- 
member, the events of the campaign were dis- 
missed in a veiy few words : the main part of 
the letters consisted of prayeiis, speculations, and 
prophecies regarding the child, and sermons 
couched in the language of the writer's stem 
creed. When the child was bom, and a girl 
appeared in place of the boy, upon whom the 
poor father had set his heart, I hear the family 
were so dismayed that they hardly dared to 
break the ne^es to the chief of the house.* 

Who told me ? The same man who said he 
wished he had never seen M. de Saveme ; the 
man for whom the unhappy gentleman, ordinari- 
ly reserved, had conceived a warm friendship ; — 
the man who was to bring a mysterious calamity 
upon those whom, as I do think, and in his self- 
ish way, he loved sincerely, and he spoke at a 
time when he could have little desire to deceive 
me. 

The lord of the castle is gone on the cam- 
paign. The chatelaine is left alone in her mel- 
ancholy tower with her two dismal duennas. My 
good mother, speaking in later days about these 
matters, took up the part of her Biche against 
the ladies of Barr and their brother, and always 
asserted that the tyranny of the duennas, and 
the meddling, and the verbosity, and the ill- 
temper of M. de Saveme himself, brought about 
the melancholy events which now presently en- 



sued. The Count de Saveme was a little man 
(my mother said) who loved to hear himself 
talk, and who held forth from morning till night. 
His life was a fuss. He would weigh the coffee, 
and count the lumps of sugar, and have a finger 
in every pi^ in his frugal house. Night and 
morning he preached sermons to his family, and 
he continued to preach when not en chcdre, lay- 
ing down the law upon all subjects, untiringly 
voluble. Cheerfulness in the company of such 
a man was hypocrisy. Mesdames de Barr had 
to disguise their weariness, to assume an air of 
contentment, and to appear to be interested when 
the count preached. As for the count's sisters, 
they were accustomed to listen to their brother 
and lord with respectfal submission. They had 
a hundred domestic occupations : they had bak- 
ing and boiling, and pickling, and washing, and 
endless embroidery : the life of the little ch&teau 
was quite supportable to them. They knew no 
better. Even in their father's days, at Nanci, 
the ungainly wt^men kept pretty much aloof 
from the world, and were little better than do- 
mestic servants in waiting on Monseigneur. 

And Madame de Saveme, on her first entrance 
into the family, accepted the subordinate posi- 
tion meekly enough. She spun and she bleached, 
and she worked great embroideries, and busied 
herself about her house, and listened demurely 
while Monsieur le Comte was preaching. But 
then there came a time when her duties inter, 
ested her no more, when his sermons became 
especially wearisome, when sharp words passed 
between her and her lord, and the poor thing 
exhibited symptoms of impatience and revolt. 
And with the revolt arose awful storms and do- 
mestic battles ; and after battles submission, rec- 
onciliation, forgiveness, hypocrisy. 

It has been said that Monsieur de Saveme 
loved the sound of his own croaking voice, and 
to hold forth to his home congregation. Night 
after night he and his friend M. de la Motte 
would have religious disputes together, in which 
the Huguenot gentleman flattered himself that 
he constantly had the better of the ex-pupil of 
the seminary. I was not present naturally, not 
setting my foot on French ground until five-and- 
twenty years after, but I can fancy the two gen- 
tlemen and madame the countess sitting at her 
tambour- frame, and the old duenna ladies at 
their cards, and the combat of the churches go- 
ing on between these two champions in the little 
old saloon of the Hdtel de Saveme. **As I 
hope for pardon," M. de la Motte said to me 
at a supreme moment of his life, ''and to meet 
those whom on earth I loved and made unhap- 
py, no wrong passed between Clarisse and me, 
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sare that wrong which consisted in disguising 
from her husband the regard we had for one an- 
other. Once, twice, thrice, I went away from 
their house, but that unhappy Saveme would 
bring me back, and I was only too glad to re- 
turti. I would let him talk for hours — ^I own it 
— so that I might be near Clarisse. I had to 
answer from time to time, and rubbed up my old 
seminary learning to reply to his sermons* I 
must often have spoken at random, for my 
thoughts were far away from the poor man's 
ratbtagesj and he could no more change my 
convictions than he could change the color of 
my skin. Hours and hours thus passed away. 
They would hare been intolerably tedious to 
others: they were not so to me, I preferred 
that gloomy little ch&teau to the finest place in 
Europe. To see Clarisse was all I asked. Denis! 
There is a power irresistible impelling all of us. 
From the moment I first set eyes on her I knew 
she was my fate I shot an English grenadier 
at HaAtenbeck, who would have bayoneted poor 
Saveme but for me. As I lifted him up from 
the ground I thought, ' I shall have to repent of 
ever having seen that man.' I felt the same 
thing, Duval, when I saw you." And as the un- 
happy gentleman spoke I remembered how I, 
for my part, felt a singular and unpleasant sensa- 
tion as of terror and approaching evil when first 
I looked at that handsome, ill-omened face. 

I thankfully believe the words which M. de 
la Motte spoke to me at a time when he could 
have no cause to disguise the truth ; and am as- 
sured of the innocence of the Countess de Sa- 
veme. Poor lady ! if she erred in thought, she 
had to pay so awful a penalty for her crime that 
we humbly hope it has been forgiven her. She 
was not tme to her husband, though she did him 
no wrong. If, while trembling before him, she 
yet had dissimulation enough to smile and be 
merry, I suppose no preacher or husband would 
be very angry with her for that hypocrisy. I 
have seen a slave in the West Indies soundly 
cuffed for looking sulky; we expect our negroes 
to be obedient and to be happy too. 

Now when M. de Saveme went away to Cor- 
sica, I suspect he was strongly advised to take 
that step by his friend M. de la Motte. When 
he was gone, Ml de la Motte did not present 
himself at the Hotel de Saveme, where an old 
school-fellow of his, a pastor and preacher from 
Kehl, on the German Rhine bank, was installed 
in comnuind of the little garrison, from which 
its natural captain had been obliged to withdraw ; 
but there is no doubt that poor Clarisse deceived 
this gentleman and her two sisters-in-law, and 
acted toward them with a veiy culpable hypocrisy. 



Although there was a deadly feud between the 
two ch&teaux of Saveme — namely, the cardinars 
new-built castle in the park, and the count's ho- 
tel in the little town — ^yet each house knew more 
or less of the other's doings. When the Prince 
Cardinal and his court were at Saveme, Mesde- 
moiselles de Barr were kept perfectly well in- 
formed of all the festivities which they did not 
share. In our little Fareport here, do not the 
Miss Prys, my neighbors, know what I have for 
dinner, the amount of my income, the price of 
my wife's last gown, and the items of my son's. 
Captain Scrapegrace's, tailor's bill ? No doubt 
the ladies of Barr were equally well informed of 
the doings of the Prince Coadjutor and his court. 
Such gambling, such splendor, such painted hus- 
sies from Strasbourg, such plays, masquerades, 
and orgies that took place in that castle I Mes- 
demoiselles had the very latest particulars of all 
these horrors, and the Cardinal's «astle was to 
them'as the castle of a wicked ogre. From her 
little dingy tower at night, Madame de Saveme 
could look out, and see the Cardinal's sixty pal- 
ace windows all aflame. Of summer nights 
gusts of unhallowed music would be heard from 
the great house, where dancing festivals, the- 
atrical pieces even, were performed. Though 
Madame de Saveme was forbidden by her hus- 
band to frequent those assemblies, the towns- 
people were up to the palace from time to time, 
and Madame could not help hearing of the do- 
ings there. In spite of the count's prohibition, 
his gardener poached in the cardinal's woods; 
one or two of the servants were smuggled in to 
see a fete or a ball ; then Madame's own woman 
went; then Madame herself began to have a 
wicked longing to go, as Madame's first ances- 
tress had for the fruit of the forbidden tree. Is 
not the apple always ripe on that tree, and does 
not the tempter forever invite you to pluck and 
eat? Madame de Saveme had a lively little 
waiting- maid, whose bright eyes loved to look 
into neighbors' parks and gardens, and who had 
found favor with one of the domestics of the 
Prince Archbishop. This woman brought news 
to her mistress of the feasts, balls, banquets, 
nay, comedies, which were performed at the 
Prince Cardinal's. The Trinoe's gentlemen 
went hundng in his uniform. He was served 
on plate, and a lackey in his livery stood be- 
hind each guest. He had the French comedi- 
ans over from Strasbourg. Oh, that M, de Mo- 
li^re was a droll gentleman, and how grand the 
"Cid^'was? 

Now, to see these plays and balls, Marthe, the 
maid, must have had intelligence in and out of 
both the houses of Saveme. She must have de- 
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ceived those old dragons, MesdemoiseUes. She 
mnst have had means of creeping oat at the 
gate, and silently creeping back again. She 
told her mistress every thing she saw, acted the 
plays for her, and described the dresses of the 
ladies and gentlemen. Madame de Saveme 
was never tired of hearing her maid's stories. 
When Marthe was going to a fete Madame lent 
her some little ornament to wear, and yet when 
Fastenr Schnorr and MesdemoiseUes talked of 
the proceedings at Great Saveme, and as if the 
fixes of Gromorrah were ready to swallow up that 
palace and all within it, the lady of Saveme sat 
demorely in silence, and listened to their croak- 
ing and sermons. Listened? The pastor ex- 
horted the household, the old ladies talked night 
after night, and poor Madame de Saveme never 
heeded. Her thoughts were away in Great Sa- 
veme ; her spirit was forever hankering about 
those woods. Letters came now and again from 
M. de Saveme, with the army. They had been 
engaged with the enemy. Very good. He was 
unhurt. Heaven be praised ; and then the grim 
husband read his j>oor little wife a grim sermon ; 
and the grim sisters and the chaplain commented 
on it. Once, after an action at Calvi, Monsieur 
de Saveme, who was always specially lively in 
moments of danger, described how narrowly he 
had escaped with his life, and the chaplain took 
advantage of the circumstance, and delivered to 
the household a prodigious discourse on death, on 
danger, on preservation here and hereafter, and 
alas, and alas, poor Madame de Saveme found 
that she had not listened to a word of the homi- 
ly. Her thoughts were not with the preacher, 
nor with the captain of Ylomesnirs regiment be- 
fore Calvi; they were in the palace at Great 
Saveme, with the balls, and the comedies, and 
the music, and the fine gentlemen from Paris 
and Strasbourg, and out of empire beyond the 
Rhine, who frequented the Prince's entertain- 
ments. 

What happened where the wicked spirit was 
whispering <* eat,'* and the tempting apple hung 
within reach? One night when the household 
was at rest and the infant had been nursed to 
sleep on its mother's breast, that luckless wo- 
man laid the child in its cradle, and, muffled in 
doak and calash, with a female companion sim- 
ilarly disguised, tripped silently out of the back 
gate of the H6tel de Saveme, found a carriole 
in waiting, with a driver who apparently knew 
the road and the passengers he was to carrjr, 
and after half an hour's drive through the 
straight avenues of the park of Great Saveme, 
alighted at the gates of the chateau, where the 
driver gave up the reins of the carriole to a do- 



mestic in waiting, and, by doors and passages 
which seemed perfectly well known to him, the 
coachman and the two women entered the castle 
together, and found their way to a gallery in a 
great hall, in which many lords and ladies were 
seated, and at the end of which was a stage, with 
curtain before it. Men and women came back- 
ward and forward on this stage, and recited a 
dialogue in verses. O mercy I it was a comedy 
they were acting, one of those wicked delightful 
plays which she was forbidden to see, and which 
she was longing to behold I After the comedy 
was to be a ball, in which the actors would dance 
in their stage habits. Some of the people were 
in masks already, and in that box near to the 
stage, surrounded by a little crowd of dominoes, 
sat Monseigneur theJPrince Cardinal himself. 
Madame de Saveme had seen him and his cav- 
alcade sometimes returning from hunting. She 
would have been as much puzzled to say what 
the play was about as to give an account of 
Pasteur Schn6rr's sermon a few hours before. 
But Frontin made jokes with his master Damis; 
and Geronte locked up the doors of his house, 
and went to bed grambling; and it grew quite 
dark, and Mathnrine flung a rope-ladder out 
of window, and she and her mistress Elmire 
came down the ladder; and Prontin held it, 
and Elmire, with a little cry, fell into the arms 
of Mens. Damis ; and master and man, and maid 
and mistress, sang a merry chorus together, in 
which human frailty was very cheerfully depict- 
ed ; and when they had« done, away they went 
to the gondola which was in waiting at the canal 
stairs, and so good-night. And when old Ge- 
ronte, wakened up by the disturbance, at last 
came forth in his night-cap, and saw the boat 
paddling away out of reach, you may be sure 
that the audience laughed at the poor impotent 
raging old wretch. It was a very merry play 
indeed, and is still popular and performed in 
France, and elsewhere. 

After the play came a ball. Would madame 
dance? Would the noble Countess of Saveme 
dance with a coachman? There were others 
below on the dancing floor dressed in mask and 
domino as she was. Whoever said she had a 
mask and domino ? You see it has been stated 
that she was muffled in cloak and calash. Well, 
is not a domino a cloak ? and has it not a hood 
or calash appended to it? and, pray, do not 
women wear masks at home as well as the Bi- 
dotto? 

Another question arises here. A high-bom 
lady intrasts herself to a charioteer, who drives 
her to the castle of a prince her husband's ene- 
my. Who was her companion ? Of course he 
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could be no other than that luckless Monsieur 
de la Motte. He had never been yery far away 
from Madame de Saverne since her husband's 
departure. In spite of chaplains, and duennas, 
and guards, and locks and keys, he had found 
meansof communicating with her. How? By 
what lies and stratagems ? By what arts and 
bribeiy ? These poor people are both gone to 
their account Both suffered a fearful punish- 
ment. I will not describe their follies, and 
don't care to be Mons. Figaro, and hold the lad- 
der and lantern, while the count scales Bosina's 
window. Poor, frightened, erring soul! She 
sttfiered an awful penalty for what, no doubt, 
was a great wrong. . 

A child almost, she was marrie<l to M. de Sa- 
yeme, without knowing him, without liking him, 
because her parents ordered her, and because she 
was bound to comply with their will. She was 
sold, and went to her slavery. She lived at first 
obediently enough. If she shed tears, they were 
dried ; if she quarreled with her husband, the 
two were presently reconciled. She bore no es- 
pecial malice, and was as gentle, subordinate a 
slave as ever you shall see in Jamaica or Barba- 
does. Nobody's tears were sooner dried, as I 
should judge: none would be more ready to kiss 
the hand of the overseer who. drove her. But 
you don't expect sincerity and subservience too. 
I know, for my part, a lady who only obeys when 
she likes : and, faith! it may be it is /who am 
the hypocrite, and have to tremble and smile, 
and swindle before her. 

When Madame de Saveme's time was nearly 
come, it was ordered that she should go to Stras- 
bourg, where the best medical assistance is to be 
had : and here, six months after her husband's 
departure for Corsica, their Child Agnes de Sa- 
verne was bom. 

Did secret terror and mental disquietude and 
remorse now fall on the unhappy lady? She 
wrote to my mother, at this time her only confi- 
dante (and yet not a confidante of all !) — " O 
Ursule! I dread this event. Perhaps I shall 
die. I think I hope I shall. In these long 
days, since he has been away, I have got so to 
dread his return that I believe I shall go mad 
when I see him. Do you know, after the battle 
before Calvi, when I read that many officers had 
been killed, I thought is M. de Saverne killed? 
And I read the list down, and his name was not 
there : and, my sister, my sister, I was not glad! 
Have I come to be such a monster as to wish 

my own husband No. I wish I was. I 

can't speak to Mr. Schnorr about this. He is so 
stupid. He doesn't understand me. He is like 
my husband ; forever preaching me his sermons. 



''Listen, Ursule I Speak it to nobody! I 
have been to hear a sermon. Oh, it was indeed 
divine! It was not from one of our pastors. 
Oh, how they weary me ! It was from a good 
bishop of the French Church — ^not our German 
Church — the Bishop of AmicQS — who happens 
to be here on a visit to the Cardinal Prince. 
The bishop's name i^M.de la Motte. He is a 
relative of a gentleman of whom we have seen 
a great deal lately — of a great friend of M. de 
Saverne, who saved my husband's life in the bat- 
tle M. de S. is always talking about. 

''How beautiful the cathedral is! It was 
night when I went. The church was lighted 
like the stars, and the music was like Heaven. 
Ah, how different from M. Schnorr at home, 
from — from somebody else at my new home who 
is always preaching — that is, when he is at home! 
Poor man! I wonder whether he preaches to 
them in Corsica ! I pity them if he does. Don't 
mention the cathedral if you write to me. The 
dragons don't know any thing about it. How 
they would scold if they did ! Oh, how they 
ennuient me, the dragons! Behold them! 
They think I am writing to my husband. Ah, 
Ursule ! When I write to him, I sit for hours 
before the paper. I say nothing ; and what I 
say seems to be lies. Whereas when I write to 
you, my pen runs — ^runs ! The paper is covered 
before I think I have begun. So it is when I 
write to...... I do believe that vilain dragon is 

peering at my note with her spectacles ! Yes, 
my good sister, I am writing to M. le Comte!" 

To this letter a postscript is added, as by the 
countess's command, in the German language, 
in which Madame de Saveme's medical attend- 
ant announces the birth of a daughter, and that 
the child and mother are doing well. 

That daughter is sitting before me now — ^with 
spectacles on nose too— very placidly spelling 
the Portsmouth paper, where I hope she wiU 
soon read the promotion of Monsieur Scape- 
grace, her son. She has exchanged her noble 
name for mine, which is only humble and hon- 
est. My dear ! your eyes are not so bright as 
once I remember them, and the raven locks are 
streaked with silver. To shield thy head from 
dangers has been the blessed chance and duty 
of my life. When I turn toward her, and see 
her moored in our harbor of rest, after our life's 
checkered voyage, calm and happy, a sense of 
immense gratitude fills my being, and my heart 
says a hymn of praise. 

The first days of the life of Agnes de Saverne 
were marked by incidents which were strangely 
to influence her career. Around her little cra^ 
die a double, a triple tragedy was about to be 
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enacted. Strange that death, crime, revenge, 
remorse, mystery, should attend round the cra- 
dle of one 80 innocent and pure — as pure and 
innocent, I pray Heaven, now, as upon that day 
when, at scarce a month old, the adventures of 
her life began. 

That letter to my mother, written by Madame 
de Saverne on the eve of her child's birth, and 
Wished by her attendant, bears date November 
25, 1768. A month later Martha Seebach, her 
attendant, wrote (in Grerman) that her mistress 
had suffered frightfully from fever; so much so 
that her reason left her for some time, and her 
Wd was despaired of. Mesdemoiselles de Barr 
were for bringing up the child by hand; but not 
being versed in nursery practices, the infant had 
ailed sadly until restored to its mother. Ma- 
dame de Saverne was now tranquiL Madame 
was greatly better. She had suffered most fear- 
fully. In her illness she was constantly calling 
for her foster-sister to protect her from some 
danger which, as she appeared to fia.ncy, men- 
aced madame. 

Child as I was at the time when these letters 
were passing, I remember the arrival of the next. 
It lies in yonder drawer, and was written by a 
poor fevered hand which is now cold, in ink 
which is faded after fifty years.* I remember 
my mother screaming out in German, which shot 
always spoke when strongly moved, ' ' Dear Heav- 
en, my child is mad — ^is mad!*' And indeed 
that poor faded letter contains a sti^ange rhap- 
sody. 

** Ursule !" she wrote (I do not care to give at 
length the words of the poor wandering creature), 
< * after my child was bom the demons wanted to 
take her firom me. But I struggled and kept 
her quite close, and now they can no longer hurt 
her, I took her to church. Martha went with 
me, and He was there — ^he always is — ^to defend 
me from the demons, and I had her christened 
Agnes, and I was christened Agnes too. Think 
of my being christened at twenty-two ! Agnes 
the First, and Agnes the Second. But though 
my name is changed, I am always the same to 
my Ursule, and my name now is, Agnes Clarisse 
de Saverne. Bom de Viomesnil.'* 

She had actually, when not quite mistress of 
her own reason, been baptized into the Boman 
Catholic Church with her child. Was she sane 
when she so acted? Had she thought of the 
step before taking it ? Had she known Catholic 
clergymen at Saverne, or had she other reasons 
for her conversion than those which were fur- 

* The memoirs appear to have heen written in the yean 
*80, *21. Mr. Davai was gaasetted Rear-4idmiral and K.G.B. 
In the promotloiu on the acceaaio n of King Qeorge lY. 



nished in the conversations which took place be- ^^ 
tween her husband and M. de la Motte? In 
this letter the poor lady says, ''Yesterday two 
persons came to my bed with gold crowns round 
their heads. One was dressed like a priest; 
one was beautiful, and covered with arrows, and 
they said, 'We are Saint Fabian and Saint Se- 
bastian; and to-morrow is the day of Saint 
Agnes: and she will be at church to receive 
you there.' " 

What the real case was I never knew. The 
Protestant clergymen whom I saw in after-days 
could only bring his book to show that he had 
christened the infant, not Agnes but Augustine. 
Martha Muller is dead. Lamotte, when I con- 
versed with him, did not touch upon this part 
of the poor lady's history. I conjecture that 
the images and pictures which she had seen in 
the churches operated upon her fevered brain ; 
that, having procured a Boman Calendar and 
Missal, she knew saints' days and feasts ; and, 
not yet recovered from her delirium or quite re- 
sponsible for the actions which she performed, 
she took her chUd to the cathedral, and was 
baptized there. 

And now, no doubt, the poor lady had to 
practice more deceit and concealment. The 
"demons" were the old maiden sisters left to 
watch over her. She had to hoodwink these. 
Had she not done so before — ^when she went to 
the cardinal's palace at Saveme? Wherever 
the poor thing moved I fancy those ill-omened 
eyes of Lamotte glimmering upon her out of the 
darkness. Poor Eve— not lost quite, I pray and 
think — ^but that serpent was ever trailing after 
her, and she was to die poisoned in its coil. 
Who shall understand the awful ways of fate ? A 
year after that period regarding which I write, 
a lovely Imperial Princess rode through the 
Strasbourg streets radiant and blushing, amidst 
pealing bells, roaring cannon, garlands and ban- 
ners, and shouting multitudes. Did any one 
ever think that the last stage of that life's jour- 
ney was to be taken in a hideous tumbrel, and 
to terminate on a scaffold ? The life of Madame 
de Saveme was to last but a year more ; and 
her end to be scarcely less tragical. 

Many physicians have told me how often 
after the birth of a child the brain of the mother 
will be affected. Madame de Saveme remained 
for some time in this febrile condition, if not un- 
conscious of her actions, at least not account- 
able for all of them. At the end of three 
months she woke up as ont of a dream, having 
a dreadful recollection of the circumstances 
which had passed. Under what hallucinations 
we never shall know, or yielding to what per- 
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suasions, the wife of a stern Protestant noble- 
man had been to a Roman Catholic church, and 
had been christened there with her child. She 
never could recall that step. A great terror 
came over her as she thought of it — a great 
terror and a hatred of her husband, the cause 
of all her grief and her fear. She began to look 
out lest he should return; she clutched her 
child to her breast, and barred and bolted all 
doors for fear people should rob her of the in- 
fant. The Protestant chaplain, the Protestant 
risters-in-law looked on with dismay and anx- 
iety ; they thought justly that Madame de Sa^ 
Ycrne was not yet quite restored to her reason ; 
they consulted the physicians, who agreed with 
them ; who arrived, who prescribed ; who were 
treated by the patient with scorn, laughter, in- 
sult sometimes ; sometimes with tears and ter- 
ror, according to her wayward mood. Her con- 
dition was most puzzling. The sisters wrote 
from time to time guarded reports respecting 
her to her husband in Corsica. He, for his 
part, replied instantly with volumes of his wont- 
ed verbose commonplace. He acquiesced in the 
decrees of Fate, when informed that a daughter 
was bom tp him; and presently wrote whole 
reams of instructions regarding her nurture, 
dress, and physical and religious training. The 
child was called Agnes? He would have pre- 
ferred Barbara, as being his mother's name. I 
remember in some of the poor gentleman's let- 
ters there were orders about the child's pap, and 
instructions as to the nurse's diet. He was com- 
ing home soon. The Corsicans had been de- 
feated in every action. . Had he been a Catholic 
!ie would hare been a knight of the ting's orders 
long ere this. M. deViomesnil hoped still -to 
get for him the order of Military Merit (the 
Protestant order which his Majesty had founded 
ten years previously). These letters (which 
were subsequently lost by an accident at sea*) 
spoke modestly enough of the count's persomd 
adventures. I hold him to have been a very 
brave man, and only not tedious and prolix 
when he spoke of his own merits and serv- 
ices. 

The count's letters succeeded each other post 
aflter post. The end of the war was approach- 
ing, and with it his return was assured. He 
exulted in the thought of seeing his child, and 
leading her in the way she should go — ^the right 
way^ the true way. As the mother's brain 
cleared her terror grew greater— her terror and 
loathing of her husband. She could not bear 

* The letters from Madame de Saveme to my mother at 
Rye vere not subject to this mishap^ but were always kept 
\sj Madame Duval in her own escritoire. 



the thought of his return, or to face him with 
the confession which she knew she must make. 
His wife turn Catholic and baptize his child? 
She felt he would kill her, did he know what 
had happened. She went to the priest who had 
baptized her. M. Greorgel (his eminence's secre- 
tary) knew her husband. The Prince Cardinal 
was so great and powerful a prelate, Georgel 
said, that he would protect her against all the 
wrath of all the Protestants in France. I think 
she must have had interviews with the Prince 
Cardinal, though there is no account of them in 
any letter to my mother. 

The campaign was at an end. M. de Vaox^ 
M. de Viomesnil, both wrote in highly eulogistic 
terms of the conduct of the Count de Sareme. 
Their good wishes would attend him home Prot- 
estant as he was, their best interest should be 
exerted in his behalf. 

The day of the count's return approached. 
The day arrived : I can fancy the brave gentle- 
man with beating heart ascending the steps of 
the homely lodging where his family have been 
living at Strasbourg ever since the in&nt's birth. 
How he has dreamed about that child : prayed 
for her and his wife at night-watch and bivouac 
— ^prayed for them as he stood, calm and devout^ 
in the midst of battle. 

When he enters the room, he sees only two 
frightened domestics and the two ghastly faces 
of his scared old sisters. 

<* Where are B]^nche and the child?" he 
asks. 

The child and the mother were gone. The 
annts knew not where. 

A stroke of palsy could scarcely have smitten 
the unhappy gentleman more severely than did 
the news which his trembling family was obliged 
to give him. In later days I saw M. Schnorr, 
the German pastor from Eehl, who has been 
mentioned already, and who was installed in 
the count's house as tutor and chaplain during 
the absence of the master. *' When Madame 
de Saveme went to make her coucker at Stras- 
bourg'* (M. Schnorr said to me), **I retired to 
my duties at Eehl, glad enough to return to the 
quiet of my home ; for the noble lady's reception 
of me was any thing but gracious ; and I had to 
endure much female sarcasm and many unkind 
words from Madame la Comtesse, whenever, as 
in duty bound, I presented myself at her table. 
Sir, that most unhappy lady used to make sport 
of me before her domestics. She used to call 
me her jailer. She used to mimic my ways of 
eating and drinking. She would yawn in the 
midst of my exhortations, and cry out, *0h, 
que c'est b^te ! ' And, when I gave out a psalm. 
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woald ntter little cries, and say, ' PaMon me, 
M. Scbnorr, bat yoa sing so oat of tune you 
make my head ache ;' so that I coald scarcely 
continue that portion of the senrice, the very 
domestics laughing at me when I began to sing. 
My life was a martyrdom, bat I bore my tor- 
tures meekly, oat of a sense of duty, and my 
lore for M. le Comte. When her ladyship kept 
her chamber I used to wait idmost daily npon 
mesdemoisellefl the count's sisters, to ask news 
(tf her and her child. I christened the infant; 
but her mother was too ill to be present, and 
sent me out word by Mademoiselle Marthe that 
she should call the child Agnes, though I might 
name it what I please. This was on the 2l8t 
January, and I remember being struck, because 
in the Roman calendar the feast of St. Agnes is 
celebrated on that day. 

''Haggard and actually grown gray, from a 
black man which he was, my poor lord came to 
me, with wildness and agony of grief in all his 
features and actions, to announce to me that 
Madame the Countess had fled, taking her in- 
fant with her. And he had a scrap of paper 
with him, over which he wept and raged as one 
demented; now pouring out fiercer impiieca- 
tions, now bursting into passionate tears and 
cries, calling upon his wife, his darling, his 
prodigal, to come back, to bring him his child, 
when all should be forgiven. As he thus spoke 
his screams and groans were so piteous that I 
myself was quite unmanned, and my mother, 
who keeps house for me (and who happened to 
4)0 listening at the door), was likewise greatly 
alarmed by my poor lord's passion of grief. And 
when I read on that paper that my lady count- 
ess had left the faith to which our fathers glo- 
riously testified in the midst of trouble, slaugh- 
ter, persecution, and bondage, I was scarcely 
less shocked than my good lord himself. ' 

" We crossed the bridge to Strasbourg back 
again, and went to the Cathedral Church, and, 
entering there, we saw the Abbd Georgel coming 
out of a chapel where he had been to perform 
his devotions. The abbd, who knew me, gave 
a ghastly smile as he recognized me, and for a 
pale man his cheek blushed up a little when I 
said, 'This is Monsieur the Comte de Saveme.' 

" 'Where is she?* asked my poor lord, clutch- 
ing the abba's arm. 

" 'Who?' asks the abbd, stepping back a lit- 
tle. 

"'Where is my child? where is my wife?' 
cries the count. 

'"Silence, Monsieur I' says the abbe. 'Do 
you know in whose house you are?' and the 
chant from the altar, where the service was being 



performed, came npon ns, and smote my poor 
lord as thongh a shot had struck him. We were 
standing, he tottering against a pillar in the 
nave, close by the christening font, and over 
my lord's head was a picture of Saint Agnes. 

" The agony of the poor gentleman could not 
but touch any one who witnessed it. 'M. le 
Comte,' says the abbd, 'I feel for yon. This 
great surprise has come upon you unprepared — 
I — I pray that it may be for your good.' 

" ' You know, then, what has happened ?' ask- 
ed M. Sayeme; and the abbe was obliged to 
stammer a confession that he did know what 
had occurred. He was, in fact, the very man 
who had performed the rite which separated 
my unhappy lady from the church of her fa- 
thers, 

" ' Sir,' he said, with some spirit, ' this was 
a service which no clergyman could refuse. I 
would to Heaven, Monsieur, that you too might 
be brought to ask it from me.' 

"The poor count, with despair in his face, ask- 
ed to see the register which confirmed the news, 
and there we saw that on the 2l8t January, 1769, 
being the Feast of St. Agnes, the noble lady, 
Clarisse, Countess of Sayeme, bom de Viomes- 
nil, aged twenty-two years, and Agnes, only 
daughter of the same Count of Savem» and 
Clarisse his wife, were baptized and received 
into the Church in the presence of two witnesses 
(clerics), whose names were signed. 

" The poor count knelt over the registry book 
with an awful grief in his face, and in a mood 
which I heartily pitied. He bent down, utter- 
ing what seemed an imprecation rather than a 
prayer; and ^ this moment it chanced the sery- 
ice at the chief altar was concluded, and Mon- 
seigneur and his suite of clergy came into the 
sacristy. Sir, the Count de Saveme, starting 
up, clutching his sword in his hand, and shak- 
ing his fist at the cardinal, uttered a wild speech 
calling down imprecations upon the church of 
which the prince was a chief: 'Where is my 
lamb that you have taken from me?' he said, 
using the language of the prophet toward the 
king who had despoiled him. 

" The cardinal haughtily said the conversion 
of Madame de Saveme was of Heaven, and no 
act of his; and adding, 'Bad neighbor as you 
have been to me. Sir, I wish you so well that I 
hope yon may follow her.' 

"At this the count, losing all patience, made 
a yiolent attack upon the Church of Rome, de- 
nounced the cardinal, and called down maledic- 
tions upon his head; said that a day should 
come when his abominable pride should meet 
with a punishment and fiill ; and spoke, as in 
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fact the poor gentleman was able to do only too 
readily and yolnbly, against Borne and all its 
errors. 

** The Prince Louis de Bohan replied with no 
little dignity, as I own. He said that such words 
in such a place were offensiye and out of all rea- 
son : that it only depended on him to have M. 
de Sayeme arrested, and ponished for blasphe* 
my and insolt to the Chnrch; bat that, pity- 
ing the count^s nnhappy condition, the cardinal 
woald forget the hasty and insolent words he 
had nttered — as h^ wonld know how to defend 
Madame de Sayeme and her child after the 
* righteous step which she had taken. And he 
swept out of the sacristy with his suite, and 
passed through the door which leads into his 
palace, leading my poor count still in his de* 
spair and fury. 

*'As he spoke with those Scripture phrases 
which M. de Sayeme oyer had at command, I 
remember how the Prince Cardinal tossed up his 
head and smiled. I wonder whether he thought 
of the words when his own day of disgrace came, 
and the fatal affair of the diamond necklace 
which brought him to ruin.'*' 

"Not without difficulty" (M. Schnorr re- 
sumed) **I induced the poor count to quit the 
church* where his wife's apostasy had been per- 
formed. The outer gates and walls are decora- 
ted with numberless sculpture^of saints of the 
Boman Calendar : and for a minute or two the 
poor man stood on the threshold shouting im- 
precations in the sunshine, and calling down 
woe upon France and Bome. I hurried him 
away. Such language was dangerous, and could 
bring no good to either of us. He was almost 
a madman. When I conducted him back to his 
home, where the ladies, his sisters, scared with 
his wild looks, besought me not to leaye him. 

" Again he went into the room which his wife 
and child had inhabited, and as he looked at the 
relics of both which still were left there, gaye 
way to bursts of grief which were pitiable in- 
deed to witness. I speak of what happened near 
forty years ago, and remember-^'the scene as 
though yesterday : the passionate agony of the 
poor gentleman, the sobs and prayers. On a 
chest of drawers there was a little cap belonging 
to the infant. He seized it, kissed it, wept oyer 
it ; calling upon the mother to bring the child 
back and he would foigiye all. He thrust the 
little cap into his breast ; opened eyery drawer, 

* My infbimant, Protestant thongfa he was, did not, as 
I remember, speak with very much asperity against the 
Prince GardinaL He said that the prince lived an edify, 
ing life after iiis fall, succoring the poor, and doing every 
thing in liis power to defimd the cause of royalty.— D. D. 



book, and closet, seeking for some indications 
of the fugitives. My opinion was, and that eyen 
of the ladies, sisters of M. le Comte, that ma- 
dame had taken refuge in a convent with the 
child ; that the cardinal knew where she was, 
poor and friendless ; and that the Protestant gen- 
tleman would in yain seek for her. Perhaps, 
when tired of that place— I, for my part, thought 
Madame la Comtesse alight-minded, willful per* 
son, who certainly had no vocation^ as the Cath- 
olics caU it, for a religious life— ^thought she 
might come out after a while, and gaye my pa- 
tron such consolation as I could devise upon 
this faint hope. He who was all forgiveness at 
one minute was all wrath at the next. He 
wonld rather see his child dead than receiye her 
as a Cutholic. He would go to the king, sur- 
rounded by harlots as he was, and ask for jus* 
tice. There were stiU Protestant gentlemen left 
in France whose spirit was not altogether trod- 
den down, and they would back him in de> 
manding reparation for this outrage. 

'*I had some yague suspicion — ^which, how- 
eyer, I dismissed from my mind as unworthy— 
that there might be a third party cognizant of 
madame's flight; and this was a gentlemani 
once a great fayorite of M. le Comte, and in 
whom I myself was not a little interested. Three 
or four days after, when the Comte de Sayeme 
went away to the war, as I was meditating on a 
sermon which I proposed to deliver, walking at 
the back of my lord's house of Sayeme, in the 
fields which skirt the wood where the Prince 
Cardinal's great Schloss stands, I saw this gen- 
tleman with a gun over his shoulder, and recog- 
nized him — the Chevalier de la Motte, the yeiy 
person who had saved the life of M. de Saveme 
in the campaign against the English* 

" M. de la Motte said he was staying with the 
cardinal, and trasted that the ladies of Saveme 
were well. He sent his respectful compliments 
to them : in a laughing way said he had iMsen 
denied the door when he came to a visit, which 
he thought was an unkind act toward an old 
comrade: and at the same time expressed his 
sorrow at the count's departure — 'for, Herr 
Pfarres,' said he, 'you know I am a good Cathr 
olic,' and in many most important conyersa- 
tions which I had with the Comte de Sayeme, 
the differences between our two churches was 
the subject of our talk, and I do think I should 
have converted him to ours. I, humble village 
pastor as I am, was not afraid to spei^ in such 
a cause, and we straightway had a most interest- 
ing conyersation together, in which, as the gen- 
tleman showed, I had not the worst of the argu- 
ment. It appeared he had been educated for 
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the Boman Church, but afterward entered the 
army. He was a inost interesting man, and 
his name was Le Chevalier de la Motte. You 
look as if you had known him, M. le Capitaine 
— will it please you to replenish your pipe, and 
take another glass of my beer ?" 

I said I had effectivement known M. de la 
Motte ; and the good old clergyman (with many 
compliments to me for speaking French and Ger- 
man so glibly) proceeded with his artless narra- 
tive. '* I was ever a poor horsemui : and when 
I came to be chaplain and major-domo at the 
Hotel de Saveme, in the count's absence ma- 
dame more-than once rode entixely away from 
me, saying that she could not afford to go at my 
clerical jog-trot. And being in a scarlet ama- 
zon, and a conspicuous object, you see, I thought 
I saw her at a distance talking to a gentleman 
on a schimmel horse, in a grass -green coat. 
When I asked her to whom she spoke, she said, 
<M. le Pasteur, you radotez with your gray 
horse and your green coat ! If you are set to be 
a spy over me, ride faster, or bring out the old 
ladies to bark at your side.' The fact is, the 
countess was forever quarreling with those old 
ladies, and they were a yelping, ill-natured pair. 
They treated me, a pastor of the Reformed 
Church of the Augsburg Confession, as no bet- 
ter than a lackey. Sir, and made me eat the 
bread of humiliation; whereas Madame la Com- 
tesse, though often haughty, flighty, and passion* 
ate, could also be so winning and gentle that no 
one could resist her. Ah, Sir I'' said the pas- 
tor, **thftt woman had a coaxing way with her 
when she chose, and when her flight came I was 
in such a way that the jealous old sisters-in-law 
said I was in love with her myself. Ffui ! For 
a month 'before my lord's arrival I had been 
knocking at all doors to see if I could find my 
poor wandering lady behind them. She, her 
and child, and Martha, her maid, were gone, 
and we knew not whither. 

* ' On that very first day of his unhappy arrival, 
M. le Comte discovered what his sisters, jealous 
and curious as they were, what I, a man of no in- 
considerable acumen, had failed to note. Among 
torn papers and chiffons, in her ladyship's bur 
reau, there was a scrap with one line in her hand- 
writing. Ursule, Ursukj le tyran rev . . , and 
no more. 

*' Ah ! M. le Comte said, * She is gone to her 
foster-sister in England ! Quick, quick, horses ! ' 
And. before two hours were passed he was on 
horseback, making the first stage of that long 
journey," 
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The poor gentleman was in such haste that 
the old proverb was realized in his case, and his 
journey was any thing but speedy. At Nanci 
he fell ill of a fever, which had nearly carried 
him off, and in which he unceasingly raved 
about his child, and called upon his faithless 
wife to return her. Almost before he was con- 
valescent he was on his way again. It was May 
before he reached Boulogne, and saw that En- 
glish coast on which he rightly conjectured his 
fugitive wife was sheltered. 

And here, from my boyish remembrance, 
which, respecting these early days, remains ex- 
traordinarily •clear, I can take up the story, in 
which I was myself a very young actor, playing 
in the strange, fantastic, often terrible, drama 
which ensued a not insignificant part. As I 
survey it now, the curtain is down, and the play 
long over ; as I think of its surprises, disguises, 
mysteries, escapes, and dangers, I am amazed 
myself, and sometimes inclined to be almost as 
great a fatalist as M. de la Motte, who vowed 
that a superior Power ruled our actions for us, 
an^ declared that he could no more prevent his 
destiny from accomplishing itself than he could 
prevent his hair from growing. What a destiny 
it was ! Whatr a fatal tragedy was now about 
to begin I 

One evening in our Mid-summer holidays, in 
the year 1769, 1 remember being seated in my 
little chair at home, with a tempest of rain beat- 
ing down the street. We had customers on most 
evenings, but there happened to be none on this 
night: and I remember I was puzzling over a 
bit of Latin grammar to which mother used to 
keep me stoutly, when I came home from 
school. 

It is fifty years since.* I have forgotten who 
knows how many events of my life, which are 
not much worth the remembering ; but I have 
as clearly before my eyes now a little scene which 
occurred on^his momentous night, as though it 
had been acted within this hour. As we are sit- 
ting at our various employments, we hear steps 
coming up the street which was empty, and si- 
lent but for the noise of the wind and rain. We 
hear steps— several steps — along the pavement, 
and they stop at our door. 

*< Madame Duval. It is Gregson!" cries a 
voice from without. 

<*Ah, bon Dieu!" says mother, starting up 
and turning quite white. And then I heard the 

* The narrative seems to have been written about the 
year 1620. 
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cry of an infant. Dear heart ! How well I re- 
meml>er that little cry I 

As the door opens, a great gust of wind sets 
our two candles flickering, and I see enter . . . 

A gentleman giying his arm to a lady who is 
veiled in cloaks and wraps, an attendant carry- 
ing a crying child, and Gregson the boatman 
after them. 

My mother gives a great hoarse shriek, and 
crying oat, ''Blanche, Blanche I" rashes up to 
the lady, and hogs and embraces her passionate- 
ly. The child cries and wails. The nurse strives 
to soothe the infant. The gentleman takes off 
his hat and wrings the wet fh>m it, and looks at 
me. It was then I felt a strange shock and ter- 
ror. I have 'felt the same shock once or twice 
in my life : and once, notably, the person so af- 
fecting me has been my enemy, and has come 
to a dismal end. 

" We have had a very rough voyage," says 
the gentleman (in French) to my grandfather. 
* * We have been fourteen hoars at sea. Madame 
has suffered greatly, and is mnch exhausted." 

**Thy rooms are ready," says mother, fondly* 
*' My poor Biche, thou shalt sleep in comfort to- 
night, and need fear nothing, nothing!" 

A few days before I had seen mother and her 
servant mightily busy in preparing the rooms on 
the first floor, and decorating them. When I 
asked whom she was expecting, she boxed my 
ears, and bade me be quiet ; but these were evi* 
dently the expected visitors; and, of course, 
from the names which mother used, I knew that 
the lady was the Countess of Saveme. . 

'< And this is thy son, ITrsule ?" says the lady. 
' ' He is a great boy ! My little wretch is always 
crying." 

''Oh, the little darling," says mother, seizing 
the child, which fell to crying loader than ever, 
"scared by the nodding plume and bristling 
crest" of Madame Duval, who wore a great cap 
in those days, and indeed looked as fierce as any 
Hector. 

When the pale lady spoke so harshly about 
the child, I remember myself feeling a sort of 
surprise and displeasure. Indeed, I have loved 
children all my life, and am a fool about them 
(as witness my treatment of my own rascal), and 
no one can say that I was ever a tyrant at school, 
or ever fought there except to hold my own. 

My mother produced what food was in the 
house, and welcomed her guests to her humble 
table. What trivial things remain impressed 
«B the memory ! I itmember laughing in my 
boyish way because the lady said, ^^Ah! c^est 
^ du th€l je n*en ai jamais goute, Mais c'est 
tr^ mauvaiSf iCest cepas, M. le Chevalier T^ I 



suppose they had not learned to drink tea in Al« 
sace yet. Mother stopped my laughing with 
her usaal appeal to my ears. I was daily re- 
ceiving that sort of correction from the good 
sonl. Grandfather said, if madam the countess 
would like a little tass of real Nants brandy aft- 
er her voyage, he could supply her; but she 
would have none of that either, and retired soon 
to her chamber, which had been prepared for her 
with my mother's best sheets and diapers, and 
in which was a bed for her maid Martha, who 
had retired to it with the little crying child. 
For M. le Chevalier de la Motte an apartment 
was taken at Mr. Billis*s the baker's, down the 
street: — a friend who gave me many a plum- 
cake in my childhood, and whose wigs grand- 
father dressed, if you must know the truth. 

At morning and evening we used to have 
prayers, which grandfather spoke with much 
eloquence; but on this night, as he took out his 
great Bible, and was for having me read a chap- 
ter, my mother said, " No. This poor Clarisse 
is fatigued, and will go to bed." And to bed 
accordingly the stranger went. And as I read 
my little chapter, I remember how tears fell 
down mother's checks, and how she cried, " Ah, 
mon Dieu, mon Dieu ! ayez piti^ d'elle, " and 
when I was going to sing our evening hymn, 
"Nun ruhen alle W^^^^*" "he told me to 
hush« Madame up stairs was tired, and want- 
ed to sleep. And she went up stairs to look aflt- 
er madame, and bade me be a little guide to the 
strange gentleman, and show him the way to 
Billis's house. Off I went, prattling by his 
side ; I dare say I soon forgot the terror which 
I felt when I first saw him. Ton may be sure 
all Winchelsea knew that a French lady, and 
her child, and her maid, were come to stay 
with Madame Duval, and a French gentleman 
to lodge over the baker's. 

I never shall forget my terror and astonish- 
ment when mother told me that this lady who 
came to us was a Papist. There were two gen- 
tlemen of that religion living in our town, at a 
handsome house called the Priory ; but they had 
little to do with persons in my parents' humble 
walk of life, though' of course my m6ther would 
dress Mrs. Weston's head as well as any other 
lady's. I forgot also to say that Mrs. Duval 
went out sometimes as ladies' nurse, and |n that 
capacity had attended Mrs. Weston, who, how- 
ever, lost her child. The W^stons had a chap- 
el in their house, in the old grounds of the Pri- 
ory, and clergymen of their persuasion used to 
come over fh>m my lord Newburgh's of Slindon, 
or from Arandel, where there is another great 
Papist house ; and one or two Boman Catholics 
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— ^there were rery few of them in our town — 
were buried in a part of the old gardens of the 
Prioiy, where a monk's burying-place bad been 
before Harry VIEL's time. 

The new gentleman was the first Papist to 
whom I had ever spoken ; and as I trotted about 
the town with him, showing him the old gates, 
the church, and so forth, I remember saying to 
him, "And hare you burned any Protestants?" 

"Oh yesT' says he, giviag a horrible grin, 
" I have roasted several, and eaten them after- 
ward/* And I shrank back from him and his 
pale grinning face ; feeling once more that ter- 
ror which had come over me when I first be- 
held him. He was a queer gentleman ; he was 
amused by my simplicity and odd sayings. He 
was never tired of having me with him. He 
said I should be his little. English master ; and 
indeed be learned the language surprisingly 
quick, whereas poor Madame de Saveme never 
understood a word of it. 

She was very ill — ^pale, with a red spot on 
either cheek, sitting for whole hours in nlence, 
and looking round frightened, as if a prey to 
some terror. I have seen my mother watching 
her, and looking almost as scared as the count- 
ess herself. At times madame could not bear 
the crying of tbe child, and would order it away 
from her. At other times she would clutch it, 
cover it with cloaks, and lock her door, and her- 
self into the chamber with her infant. She used 
to walk about the house of a night. I had a lit- 
tle room near mother's, which I occuj^ed dur- 
ing the holidays, and on Saturdays and Sundays, 
when I came over from Bye. I remember quite 
well waking up one night, and hearing madame's 
voice at mother's door, crying out, ** Ursula, Ur- 
sula ! quick ! horses | I must go away. He is 
coming; I know he is coming!" And then 
there were remonstrances on mother's part^nd 
madame's maid came out«of her room, with en- 
treaties to her mistress to return. At the ciy 
of tbe child tbe poor mother would rush away 
from whatever place sbe was in, and huny to 
the infant. Not that she loved It. At the 
next moment she would cast the child down on 
the bed, and go to the window agdn and look 
to the sea. For hours she sat at that window, 
with a curtain twisted round her, as if hiding 
from some one. Ah! how hare I looked up at 
that window since, and the light twinkling there ! 
I wonder does the house remain yet ? I don't 
like now to think of the passionate grief I have 
passed through| as I looked up to yon glimmer- 
ing lattice. 

It was evidei^ our poor visitor w&s in a deplor- 
able condition. The apothecary used to come 



and shake his head and order medicine. The 
medicine did little good. The sleeplessness con- 
tinued. She was a prey to constant fever. She 
would make incoherent answers to questions put 
to her, laugh and weep at odd times and places ; 
push her meals away from her, though they were 
the best my poor mother could supply ; order 
my grandfather to go and sit in the kitchen, and 
not have the impudence to sit down before her ; 
coax and scold my mother by turns, and take 
her up very sharply when she rebuked me. Poor 
Madame Duval was scared by her foster-sister. 
She, who ruled every body, became humble be- 
fore the poor crazy lady. I can see them both 
now, the lady in white, listless and silent as she 
would sit for hours taking notice of no one, and 
mother watching her with terrified dark eyes. 

The Chevalier de la Motte had his lodgings, 
and came and went between his house and 
ours. I thought he was the lady's cousin. He 
used to call himself her cousin. I did not know 
what our pastor M. Borel meant when he came 
to mother one day, and said, "Pi, done, what 
a pretty business thou hast commenced, Ma- 
dame Denis, thou an elder's daughter of our 
Church!" 

"What business?" says mother. 

"That of harboring crime and sheltering 
iniquity," says he, naming the crime, viz., 
No. yil. of the Decalogue. 

Being a child, I did not then understand tbe 
word he used. Bat as soon as he had spoken, 
mother, taking up a sauce-pan of soup, cries out, 
" Get out of there. Monsieur, all pastor as you 
are, or I will send this soup at thy ugly head, 
and the sauce-pan afterward." And sbe looked 
so fierce that I am not surprised the little man 
trotted off. 

Shortly afterward grandfather comes home, 
looking almost as frightened as his commanding 
officer, M. Borel. Grandfather expostulated 
with his daughter-in-law. He was in a great 
agitation. He wondered how she could speak 
so to the pastor of the Church. "All the 
town," says he, "is talking about yon and this 
unhappy lady." 

"All the town is an old woman," replies Ma- 
dame Duval, stamping her foot and twisting her 
mustache, I might say, almost. * *■ What ? These 
white beaks of French cry out because I receive 
my foster-sister ? What ? It is wrong to shel- 
ter a poor foolish dying woman ? O the cow- 
ards, the cowards! Listen, petit-papa; if you 
hear a word said at the club against your 6ru, 
and do not knock the man down, I will." And, 
faith, I think grandfather's hru would have kept 
her word. 
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I fear my own unluckj simplicity brought part 
of the opprobriam ^own npon my poor mother, 
which she had now to suffer in our French ooU 
ony ; for one day a neighbor, Madame Crochn 
by name, stepping in and asking, ''How is 
your boarder, and how is her cousin, the 
count ?" 

" Madame Clarisse is no better than before,*' 
said I (shaking my head wisely), **and the gen- 
tleman is not a count, and he is not her oonsin, 
Madame Crochn !** 

'* Oh, he is no relation ?** says the mantua^ 
maker. And that stoiy was quickly told over 
the little town, and when we went to church next 
Sunday M. Borel preached a sermon which 
made all the congregation look to us, and poor 
mother sat boUing red, like a lobster fresh out 
of the pot. I did not quite know what I had 
done : I know what mother was giving me for 
my pains, when our poor patient, entering the 
room, hearing, I suppose, the hissing of the 
stick (and never word from me ; I used to bite 
a bullet, and hold my tongue), rushed into the 
room, whisked the cane out of mother's hand, 
flung her to the other end of the room with a 
strength quite surprising, and clasped me up in 
her arms and began pacing up and down the 
room, and glaring at mother. ''Strike your 
own child — monster, monster!" says the poor 
lady. "Kneel down and ask pardon: or, as 
sure as I am the queen, I will order your head 
off!" 

At dinner she ordered me to come and sit by 
her. " Bishop ! " she said to grandfather, *' my 
lady of honor has been naughty. She whipped 
the little prince with a scorpion. I took it from 
her hand. Duke ! if she does it again, there is 
a sword, I desire you to cut the countess's head 
off!" And then she took a carving knife and 
waved it, and gave one of her laughs, which al- 
ways set poor mother a-crying. She used to call 
us dukes and princes — I don't know what — ^poor 
soul ! It was the Chevalier de la Motte whom 
she generally styled duke, holding out her hand, 
and saying, "Kneel, Sir, kneel, and kiss our 
royal hand." And M. de la Motte would kneel 
with a sad, sad face, and go through this hapless 
ceremony. As for grandfather, who was very 
bald, and without his wig, being one evening 
below her window culling a salad in his garden, 
she beckoned him to her smiling, and when the 
poor old man came, she upset a dish of tea over 
his bald pate, and said, "I appoint you and 
anoint you Bishop of St Denis !" 

The woman Martha, who had been the com- 
panion of the Countess de Saveme in her unfor- 
tunate flight from home — ^Tbelieve that since the 



birth of her child the poor lady had never been 
in her right senses at all — ^broke down under the 
ceaseless watching and care her mistress's coi^ 
dition necessitated, and I have no doubt found 
her duties yet more painful and difficult when a 
second mistress, and a veiy harsh, imperious, 
and jealous one, was set over her in the person 
of worthy Madame Duval. My mother was for 
ordering evety body who would submit to her 
orders, and entirely managing the afiairs of all 
those whom she loved. She put the mother to 
bed and the baby in her cradle ; she prepared 
food for both of them, dressed one and the oth- 
er with an equal affection, and loved that un- 
conscious mother and child with a passionate 
devotion. But she loved her own way, was 
jealous of all who came between her and the 
objects of her love, and no doubt led her subor- 
dinates an uncomfortable life. 

Three months of Madame Duval tired out the 
countess's Alsatian maid, Martha. *She revolt- 
ed, and said she would go home. Mother said 
she was an ungrateful wretch, but was delighted 
to get rid of her. She always averred the wo- 
man stole articles of dress, and trinkets, and» 
laces, belonging to her mistress, before she left 
us : and in an evil hour this wretched Martha 
went away. I believed she really loved her mis- 
tress, and would have loved the child had my 
mother's rigid arms not pushed her from its cot. 
Poor little innocent, in what tragic gloom did 
thy life begin I But an unseen Power was guard- 
ing that helpless innocence: and sure a good 
angel watched it in its hour of danger ! 

So Madame Duval turned Martha out of her 
tent as Sarah thrust out Hagar. Are women 
pleased after doing these pretty tricks? Your 
ladyships know best. Madame D. not only thrust 
out Martha, but flung stones after Martha all 
her life. She W^nt away, not blameless perhaps, 
but wounded to the quick with ingratitude which 
had been shown to her, and a link in that my»- 
terious chain of destiny which was binding <iS 
these people — me the boy of se^en years old ; 
yonder little speechless infant of as many months ; 
that poor wandering lady bereft of reason ; that 
dark inscrutable companion of hers who brought 
evil with him wherever he came. 

Prom Dungeness to Boulogne is but six-and- 
thirty miles, and our boats, when war was over, 
were constantly making journeys there. Even 
in war time the little harmless craft left each 
other alone, and, I suspect, carried on a great 
deal of peaceable and fraudulent trade together. 
Grandfather had share of a " fishing'' boat with 
one Thomas Gregson, of Lydd. When Martha 
was determined to go, one of our boats was 
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ready to take her to the place from whence she 
came, or transfer her to a French hoat, which 
would return into its own harbor.* She was 
carried back to Boulogne and landed. I know 
the day fall well from a document now before 
me, of which the dismal writing and signing 
were occasioned by that very landing. 

As she stepped out from the pier (a crowd of 
people, no doubt, tearing the poor wretch's len- 
der luggage from her to carry it to the Customs) 
almost the first person on whom the woman's 
eyes fell was her master, the Ck>unt de Saveme. 
He had actually only reached the place on that 
very day, and walked the pier, looking toward 
England, as many a man has done from the 
same spot, when he saw the servant of his own 
wife^come up the side of the pier. 

He rushed to her as she started back, scream- 
ing and almost fainting, but the crowd of beg- 
gars behind her prevented her retreat. *'The 
child! — does the child live?" asked the poor 
count, in the German tongue, which both 
spoke. 

The child was well. Thank God, thank God ! 
^nie poor father's heart was fteed from that ter* 
ror, then ! I can &ncy the gentleman saying, 
^'Tonr mistress is at Winchelsea, with her fos- 
ter-sister ?" 

"Ye8,M. leComte." 

*' The Chevalier de la Motte is always at Win- 
chelsea." 

it Ye— oh no, no, M. le Comte I" 

^* Silence, liarl He made the journey with 
her. They stopped at the same inns. M. le 
Brun, merchant, aged 84; his sister, Madame 
Dubois, aged 24, with a female infant in arms, 
and a maid, left this port on 20th July, in the 
English fishing -boat Mary, of Bye. Before 
embarking they slept at the Ecu de France. I 
knew I shoold find them." 

'*By all that is sacred I never left Madame 
once during the voyage I" 

i" Never till to-day? Enough. How was 
the fishing-boat called which brought yon to 
Boulogne ?" 

One of the boat*s crew was actually walking 
behind the unhappy gentleman at the time, with 
some packet which Ursule had left in it.f It 
seemed as if fate was determined upon suddenly 
and swiftly bringing the criminal to justice, and 
under the avenging sword of the fHend he had 

' " " " ■ 1 

* There were points far which onr boats tiaed to make, 

and meet the Sruidi boats, when not diatnihed, and do a 

great deal more bnaiaesfl than I eould then underatand.— 

D.D. 
t I had this from the woman herself, whom we saw 

when we paid oar visit to Lorraine andrAlsace In 1814. 



betrayed. He bade the man follow him to the 
hotel. There should be a good drink-money 
for him. 

''Does he treat her well?** asked the poor 
gentleman, as he and the maid walked on. 

'*Dame! No mother can be more gentle 
than he is with her!" Where Martha erred 
was in not saying that her mistress was utterly 
deprived of reason, and had been so almost since 
the child's birth* She owned that she had at- 
tended her lady to the cathedral when the count- 
ess and the in&nt were christened, and that M. 
de la Motte was also present *' He has taken 
body and soul too," no doubt the miserable gen- 
tleman thought. 

He happened to aJight at the very hotel where 
l^e fugitives of whom he was in search had had 
their quarters four months before (so that for 
two months at least poor M. de Saveme must 
have lain ill at Nanci at the commencement of 
his journey). The boatman, the luggage peo- 
ple, and Martha the servant followed the count 
to this hotel; and the femme de chambre re- 
membered how Madame Dubois and her brother 
had been at the hotel — a poor sick lady, who sat 
up talking the whole night. Her brother slept 
in th& right wing across the court. Monsieur 
has the lady's room. How that child did cry ! 
See, the windows look on the port. 

''Tes, this was the lady*s room." 

^* And the child lay on which side ?" 

"On that side." 

M. de Saveme looked at the place which the 
woman pointed out, stooped his head toward the 
pillow, and cried as if his heart would break. 
The fisherman's tears rolled down too over his 
brown fece and hands. Le pauvre hommel le 
pauvre homme I 

"Come into my sitting-room with me," he 
said to the fisherman. The man followed him 
and shut the door. 

His burst of feeling was now over. He be- 
came entirely calm. 

"Tou know the house from which this wo- 
man came, at Bye, in England ?" 

"Yes." 

" You took a gentleman and a lady thither ?" 

"Yes." 

" You remember the man ?" 

"Perfectly." 

" For thirty lonis will yon go to sea to-night, 
take a passenger, and deliver a letter to M. la 
Motte?" 

The man agreed : and I take out from my 
secretary that letter, in its tawny ink of fifty 
years* date, and read it with a strange interest 
always. 
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*^ To the Chevalier Franeoia Joseph de la MoUe, at With 
cJideea, in England, 
(( I knew I should find yon. I never doubted where 
yon were. Bnt for a sharp illness which I made at Nancl, 
I should have been with you two months eai|ier. After 
what has occurred between us, I know this inyitatlon will 
be to yon as a command, and that you will hasten as you 
did to my rescue from the English bayonets at Hasten- 
beck. Between us, M. le Cbeyalier, it is to life or death. 

I depend upon you to communicate this to no one, and to 
follow the messenger, who will briug you to me. 

*^ CoinxT DI SAyXBMB.** 

This letter was brought to our house one 
erening as we sat in the front shop. I had the 
child on my knee, which would have no other 
play-fellow but me. The countess was pretty 
quiet that evening — the night calm, and the 
windows open. Grandfather was reading his 
book. Mother was dozing. The countess and 
M. de la Motte were at cards, though, poor 
thing, she could scarce play for ten minutes at a 
time ; and there comes a knock, at which grand- 
father puts down his book.* 

' ' Airs well," says he. * ^ Entrez. Comment, 
c*est Yous, Bidois ?*' 

*'Oui, c'est bien moi, patron!" says Mons. 
Bidois, a great fellow in boots and petticoat, 
with an eel-skin queue hanging down to his 
heels. *' C'est Ik le petit du pauv* Jean Louis ? 
Est i geutl le pti patron I" And as he looks at 
me he rubs a hand across hb nose. 

At this mQment Madame la Comtesse gave 
one, two, three screams, a laugh, and cries — 
'* Ah, c'est mon mari qui revient de la guerre. 

II est Ik ; k la crois^e. Bon jour, M. le Comte ! 
Bonjour. Yous avez une petite fiUe bien laide, 
bien laide, que je n'aime pas du tout, pas du 
tout, pas du tout ! He is there I I saw him 
at the window. There, there I Hide me from 
him. He will kill me, he will kill me V* she cried. 

'*Calmez vous, Clariflse," says the chevalier, 
who was weary, no doubt, of the poor lady*s 
endless outcries and follies. 

<* Calmez yous, ma fiUe !'* sings out mother, 
from the inner room, where she was washing. 

' * Ah, monsieur is the CheYalier de la Motte ?" 
says Bidois. • 

** Apr^s, monsieur," says the chcYalier, look- 
ing haughtily up from the cards. 

" In that case, I have a letter for M. le Chev- 
alier ;" and the sailor handed to the CheYalier 
de la Motte that letter which I have translated, 
the ink of which was black and wet then, though 
now it is sere and faded. 

This chevalier had faced death and danger in 
a score of dare-dcYil expeditions. At the game 

* There was a particular knock, as I learned later, in 
use among grandpapa*^ private friends, and Mods. Bidois 
no doabt had this signal. 



of Steel and lead thei^ was no cooler pei former. 
He put the letter which he had received quietly 
into his pocket, finished his game with the count- 
ess, and, telling Bidois to follow him to his lodg- 
ings, took leave of the company. I dare say the 
poor countess built up a house with the cards, 
and took little more notice. Mother, going to 
dose the shutters, said, ''It was droll, that little 
man, the friend to Bidois, was still standing in 
the street." You see we had all sorts of droll 
friends. Sea-faring men, speaking a jargon of 
English, French, Dutch, were constantly drop- 
ping in upon us. Dear Heayen I when I think 
in what a company I have liyed, and what a 
galere I rowed in, is it not a wonder that I did 
not finish where some of my friends did ? 

I made a c/rd/e cfe fitlttier at this time. Lwas 
set by grandfather to learn his business. Our 
apprentice taught me the commencement of the 
noble art of wig-weaYing. As soon as I was 
tall enough to stand to a gentleman's nose I 
was promised to be promoted to be a shaver. X 
trotted on mother's errands with her band- 
boxes, and what not; and I was made dry- 
nurse to poor Madame's baby, who, as I said, 
loved me most of all in the house; and who 
would put her little dimpled hands out and 
crow with delight to see me. The first day I 
went out with this little baby in a little wheel 
chair mother got for her the town-boys made 
rare fun of me : and I had to fight one, as poor 
little Agnes sat sucking her little thumb in her 
chair, I suppose ; and while the battle waa going 
on, who should come up but Doctor Barnard, 
the English rector of Saint Philip's, who lent us 
French I^otestants the nave of his church for 
our service, while our tumble-down old church 
was being mended. Doctor Barnard (for a 
reason which I did not know at that time, bnt 
which I am compelled to own now was a good 
one) did not like grand&ther, nor mother, nor 
our family. You may be sure our people abused 
him in return. He was called a haughty priest 
-^a Yilain beeg-Yeeg, mother used to say, in her 
French-English. And perhaps one of the causes 
of her dislike to him was, that his big vig — ^a 
fine cauliflower it was — was powdered at another 
barber's. Well, while the battle royal was go* 
ing on between me and Tom Caffin (dear heartj 
how well I remember the fellow, though — ^let 
me see — ^it is fifty-four years since we punch- 
ed each other's little noses). Doctor Barnard 
walks up to us boys and stops the fighting. 
'' You little rogues ! HI have yon all put in the 
stocks and whipped by my beadle," says the 
doctor, who was a magistrate too : ''as for this 
little French barber he is always in mischief." 
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<<They laughed at me and called me Dry- 
nurse, and wanted to npset the little cart, Sir, 
and I wouldn't bear it. And it*s my duty to 
protect a poor child that can't help itself," said 
I, very stoutly. **Her mother is ill. Her 
nurse has run away, and she has nobody — ^no- 
body to protect her but me — ^and * Notre Pere 
qui est aux cieux;'" and I held up my little 
hand as grandfather used to do; ''and if those 
boys hurt the child I wiU fight for her.** 

The doctor nibbed his hand across his eyes ; 
and felt in his pocket and gave me a dollar. 

** And come to see us all at the Bectory, child, " 
Mrs. Barnard sa3rs, who was with the doctor; 
and she looked at the little baby that was in its 
cot, and said, "Poor thing, poor thing!" 

And the doctor, turning round to the English 
boys, still holding me by the hand, said, ''Mind 
all, you boys ! If I hear of yon being such cow- 
ards again as to strike this little lad for doing 
his duty, I will have you whipped by my beadle 
as sure as my name is Thomas Barnard. Shake 
hands, yon Thomas Caffin, with the French 
boy;" and I said, "I would shake hands or fight 
it out whenever Tom Caffin liked ;*' and so took 
my place as pony again, and pulled my little 
cart down Sandgate. 

These stories got about among the towns- 
people, and fishermen, and sea-faring folk, I sup- 
pose, and the people of our little circle; and they 
were the means, Grod help me, of bringing me 
in those veiy early days a legacy which I have 
stiU. You see, the day after Bidois, the French 
fisherman, paid us his visit, as I was pulling my 
little cart up the hill to a little farmer's house 
where grandfather and a partner of his had some 
pigeons, of which I was very fond as a boy, I 
met a little dark man whose face I can not at all 
recall to my mind, but who spoke French and 
Grerman to me like grandfather and mother. 
"That is the child of Madame von Zebem?** 
says he, trembling very much. 

" Ja, Herri" says the little boy 

Oh, Agnes, Agnes! How the years roll 
away ! What strange events have befallen us : 
what passionate grie& have we had to suffer: 
what a merciful Heaven has protected us, since 
that day when your father knelt over the little 
car in which his child lay sleeping I I have the 
picture in my mind now. I see a winding road 
leading down to one of the gates of our town ; 
the blue marsh -land, and yonder, across the 
marsh. Bye towers and gables; a great silver sea 
stretching beyond ; and that dark man's figure 
stooping and looking at the child asleep. He 
never kissed the infant or touched her. I re- 
member it woke smiling, and held out its lit- 
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tie arms, and he turned away wiUi a sort of 
groan. 

Bidois, the French fisherman I spoke of as 
having been to see us on the night before, came 
up here with another companion, an English- 
man, I think. "Ah! we seek for yon every 
where, Monsieur le Comte," says he. "The 
tide serves, and it is full time." 

"Monsieur le Chevalier is on board?" says 
the Count de Saveme. 

"II est bien Ik," says the fisherman. And 
they went down the hill through the gate with- 
out turning to look back. 

Mother was quite quiet and gentle all that 
day. It seemed as if something scared her. 
The poor countess prattled and laughed, or 
cried in her unconscious way. But grandfather, 
at evening prayer that night, making the expo- 
sition rather long, mother stamped her foot, and 
said, " Assez bavard^comme 9a, mon p^re," and 
sank back in her chair with her apron over her 
&ce. 

She remained all next day very silent, crying 
often, and reading in our great German Bible 
which we brought from home in the '86. She 
was kind to me that day. I remember her say- 
ing, in her deep voice, " Thou art a brave boy, 
Denikin." It was seldom she patted my head 
so softly. 

That night our patient was very wild; and 
laughing a great deal, and singing so that the 
people would stop in the streets to listen. 

Doctor Barnard again met me that day, drag- 
ging my little carriage, and he fetched me into 
the Rectory for the first time, and gave me cake 
and wine, and the book of the "Arabian Nights," 
and the ladies adtnired the little baby, and said 
it was a pity it was a little Papist, and the doc- 
tor hoped /was not going to turn Papist, and I 
said, "Oh, never," Neither mother nor I liked 
that darkling Boman Catholic clergyman who 
was fetched over from our neighbors at the Pri- 
ory by M. de la Motte. The chevalier was very 
firm himself in that religion. I little thought 
then that I was to see him on a day when his 
courage and his faith were both to have an aw- 
ful trial. 

I was reading then in this fine book of 

Monsieur GaUand which the doctor had given 
me. I had no orders to go to bed, strange to 
say, and I dare say was peeping into the cave of 
the Forty Thieves along with Master Ali Baba, 
when I heard the dock whirring previously to 
striking twelve, and steps coming rapidly up our 
empty street. 

Mother started up looking quite haggard, and 
undid the bolt of the door. " C'est lui 1" says 
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she, mih her ejei nsrting, ud the Chevalier de 
la Mo'-te came in, looking u white us a corpse. 

Poor Madame de SaTeme np stain, awaken- 
ed h; tlie striking clock perhaps, hegau to sing 
orerhead, and the cbevBlier gave ■ great start, 
looking more ghastlj than before, as m; mother 
with an awful face looked at him. 

"H I'a Tonln," says M. do la Motto, hanging 
down his bead ; and again poor madame's crazj 
voice began to sing. 

BiTon.— '' On Um Ellh Jnoa o( thli jcti, 1IS9, ths 
CmiM de Snene uiiTed HI Bonlogna-iiii-Mer, ud Icdg- 
ed ■! Ibe Ecals Ftuce, vIuts iln wu lUjldE M. le Uir- 

qi^ da Qoeuie Hemwrnie, Cbef d'BKsdnm of the K»vs] 
Aimiet of bli U«]at7. The Comta de S»ema wu f reil. 
odbIj- unkaoim to the Uarqnli du Queme, but reuUlng to 



"At Ihe ume litae, H. de BaTsrue lUted to M. le M» 

quia da Qume the caag« d bi> qnurel with the ChenUer 
Fnndi Henry de I& Uotte, Ute i^cer if the ngliiieiU of 
goublae, It preeent raiding Id England, tu tbe toon of 
B)-B, in tbe manly of Sonex. Tbe lUtenienl nude by 
tbB Oonie da BBvame iru eucb u to conFtoce K. dn 
Queaoe </ Iba onnt't right to eiut ■ reptntlon from Ihe 
Cbevilier de U Uotle. 

>' A boct wu dlipulehed on Ihe ofght of the aeth Juna. 
with a nuHesgei beulng the note of U. le Cemte de Sk- 
verne. And In tbl> boat, on the Irt of Norember, M. de 
la Uotte retomed fnta England. 

^■Tbe nnderalgoed Coont de BSrigny, io giTrlsoD at 
Boologne, and an aoiojdnUnce ef H. de la Uotle, conaeDt- 
ed Id Hirre u bli vtUieaa in Ihe meeting *itb BL da 



(gigiwd} ■* Iluttuis »u Qduni Ht)<)iiviLi.i, 
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[, Jean BaUale DroDot aargei 
Raiment Royal Cnvale. la ganluo at B> 
!r, certify Ibat I waa preaent al tbe meetl 
I w) lamentably. The death of the gentlem 
bed wu Immediate, the baU puigiag to I 
light Df the middle of the bnut-hone, penetrated the In 
iQpplylDg It with blood, and cam 



major of tb 



n the eanda 



t half a league from Ibe port of Bou- 



ra perfectly cahn and coUected, aa one might ex- 
pect frwn offlcen dlrtTngniabed In ttfa kin^a eerrlce, who 
bad faced tha enemlea of France u eomisdc* together. 

"Before firing, H. te Chevalier de la Malta advanced 
km atttm, and faelding bli plitol down, ud laying hie 
band on bil heart, ha lald— > I iwear, on tbe laitb of a 
CbriiHan, and the honor of a gentleman, that I am inno- 
e«Dt (« the charge laid agahiM me bj Monalenr da Ba. 

"The Gonnt da Savene i^— 'll.le Cheraller de la 
Uolle, I have made no ehu^e; and If 1 had, a lie CMta 
yoo nothing.' 

" H. de la Xotta, Hilntlng Ihe wHuBMi 
wUh grief ratbertbaiiangerTlalble nponl 






eaoflanpwea 



"Al the ilgnal bting given both Ai 
Tbe ball of H. de Saveme grand U. de la Uolle'i elde 
cmt, while bli baU itruoh H. de Savene in the right 
bnut. H. de Saveme etood ■ momeDt, and teH 

"The Mconda, tbe mrgion, and M. da la Hotta ad- 
vanced toward Ihe fallai genlleman ; and K. de U Molte, 
hdding op hli hand, again aald— 'I take Heaven to wit. 
nau tha penon ts Innocent.' 

''The Comle de Savenie leemed to be abont to ipuk. 



CHAPTER IV. 

That last nigbc which he was to pass upon 
earth M. de SaTente spent in a little tavern in 
Winchelsea, fiwiueated hj fishing people, and 
known to Bldolg, who, even daring the war, 
was in the conBlant habit of coming to England 
upon errands in which Mons. Grandpapa was 
verj mnch Interested — precentor, elder, peirn- 

e talk 

with the dsherman during the voyage from 
Boulogne, and more convenBtion took place on 
thia last eight, when the connt took Bidois part- 
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ly into his confidence ; and without mentioning 
the precise cause of his quarrel with M. de la 
Motte, said that it was ineyitable; that the 
man was a villain who ought not to be allowed 
to pollute the earth ; and that no criminal was 
ever more righteously executed than this cheva- 
lier would be on the morrow, when it was agreed 
that the two were to meet. 

The meeting would have taken place on that 
very night, but M. de la Motte demanded, as 
indeed he had a right to do, some hours for the 
settlement of his own affiiirs ; and preferred to 
fight on French ground rather than English, as 
the survivor of the quarrel would be likely to 
meet with very rough treatment in this country. 

Xa Motte betook himself then to arranging 
his papers. As for the Count de Saveine, he 
said idl his dispositions were made. A dowry 
— ^that which his wife brought — would go to her 
child. His own property was devised to his own 
relations, and he could give the child nothing. 
He had only a few pieces in his purse, and, 
" Tenez," says he, •* this watch. Should any 
thing befall me, I desire it may be given to the 
little boy who saved my — that is, her child.'* 
And the voice of M. le Comte broke as he said 
these words, and the tears ran over his fingers. 
And the seaman wept too, as he told the story 
to me years after, nor were some of mine want- 
ing, I think, for that poor heart-broken, wretched 
man, writhing in helpless agony, as the hungry 
sand drank his blood. Assuredly the guilt of 
that blood was on thy head, Francis de la Motte. 

The watch is ticking on the table before me 
as I write. It has been my companion of half a 
century. I remember my childish delight when 
Bidois brought it to me, and told my mother the 
tale of the meeting of the two gentlemen. 

'* You see her condition,** M. de la Motte said 
to my mother at this time. ' ' We are separated 
forever, as hopelessly as though one or other 
were dead. My hand slew her husband. Per- 
haps my fault destroyed her reason. I trans- 
mit misfortunes to those I love and would serve. 
Shall I marry her? I will if you think I can 
serve her. As long as a guinea remains^ to me 
I will halve it with her. I have but very few 
left now. My fortune has crumbled under my 
hands, as have my friendships, my once bright 
prospects, my ambitions. I am a doomed man : 
somehow, I drag down those who love me into 
my doom.** 

And so indeed there was a Cain mark^ as it 
were, on this unhappy man. He did bring 
wreck and ruin on those who loved him. He 
was as a lost soul, I somehow think, whose tor- 
tures had begun already. Predestined to evil, 



to crime, to gloom ; but now and again some 
one took pity upon this poor wretch, and among 
those who pitied him was my stem mother. 

And here I may relate how it happened that 
I " saved'* the child, for which act poor M. de 
Saveme rewarded me. Bidois no doubt told 
that story to M. le Comte in the course of their 
gloomy voyage. Mrs. Martha, the countess's 
attendant, had received or taken leave of ab- 
sence one night, after putting the child and the 
poor lady, who was no better than a child, to 
bed. I went to my bed, and to sleep as boys 
sleep ; and I forget what business called away 
my mother likewise, but when she came back to 
look for her poor Biche and the infant in its 
cradle — both were gone. 

I have seen the incomparable Siddons, in the 
play, as, white and terrified, she passed through 
the darkened hall after King Duncan's murder. 
My mother's face wore a look of terror to the 
full as tragical when, starting up from my boy- 
ish sleep, I sat up in my bed and saw her. She 
was almost beside herself with terror. The poor 
insane lady and her child were gone — who could 
say where? Into the marshes — into the sea — 
into the darkness — it was impossible to say 
whither the countess had fled. 

** We must get up, my boy, and find them,*' 
says mother, in a hoarse voice ; and I was sent 
over to Mr. Bliss's, the grocer's in East Street, 
where the chevalier lived, and where I found him 
sitting (with two priests, by-the-way, guests, no 
doubt, of Mr. Weston at the Priory), and all 
these, and mother, on her side, with me follow- 
ing her, went out to look for the fugitives. 

We went by pairs, taking different roads. 
Mother's was the right one as it appeared, for 
we had not walked many minutes when we saw 
a white figure coming toward us, glimmering 
out of the dark, and heard a voice singing. 

"Ah, mon Dieul'* says mother, and **Gott 
sey dank,** and I know not what exclamations 
of gratitude and relief. It was the voice of the 
countess. 

As we came up she knew us with oar light, 
and began to imitate, in her crazy way, the cry 
of the watchman, whom the poor sleepless soul 
had often hoard under her windows. "Past 
twelve o'clock, a starlight night!" she sang, and 
gave one of her sad laughs. 

When we came up to her we found her in a 
white wrapper, her hair fiowing down her back 
and over her poor pale face, and again she sang, 
"Past twelve o'clock." 

7%6 child was not with her. Mother trem- 
bled in every limb. The lantern shook so in her 
hand I thought s6e would drop it. 
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' She jint it down on the gronud. She took I "The child— what child? That little brat who 
her shawl off her back, and covered the poor .alwa^ cries? I know nothing about children," 
ladj with it, who smiled in her childish waj, ' snjia the poor thing. ' ' Take me to my bed this 
and said, "Ceat ban; c'esl chaud (a; aht ^ ' moment, madam t How dare jou bring me into 
cW( bien I" the streeta with naked feet !" 

^ I chanced to look down at the ladf'a ffet "Where have you been walking, my dear?" 
e of them was naked. Mother, her- aaya poor mother, tiying to soothe her. 



a dreadful agitation, embraced and sooth- 



"I have been to Great Saveme. 



ed Madame de Saveme. "Tell me, mj angel, ' domino. I knew the coachman quite well, 
tell me, my love, where ia the child ?" saja m^. ' though be was ranffled up oil but his nose. I 
ther, almost fainting. ! was presented to Monseignenr the Cardinal. I 
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made him such a courtesy — ^like this. Oh, my 
foot hurts me!" 

She often rambled about this ball and play, 
and hummed snatches of tunes and little phrases 
of dialogue which she may have heard there. 
Indeed, I believe it was the only play and ball 
the poor thing ever saw in her life ; her brief 
life, her wretched life. 'Tis pitiful to think how 
unhappy it was. When I recall it, it tears my 
heart-strings somehow, as it doth to see a child 
in pain. 

As she held up the poor bleeding foot, I saw 
that the edge of her dress was all wet, and cov- 
ered with sanijl.' 

<< Mother, mother!" said I, ''she has been to 
the sea!" 

'' Have yon been to the sea, Clarisse ?** asks 
mother. 

*'J'ai etd an bal; j'ai dans^; j'ai chants. 
J'ai bien reconnu mon cocher. J*ai ete an b^I 
chez le Cardinal. But yon must not tell M. de 
Saveme. Oh no, you mustn't tell Jiim!" 

A sudden thought came to me. And, when- 
ever I remember it, my heart is full of thank- 
fulness to the gracious Giver of all good thoughts. 
Madame, of whom I was not afraid, and^who 
sometimes was amused by my prattle, would now 
and then take a walk accompanied with Martha 
her maid, who held the infant, and myself, who 
liked to draw it in its little carriage. We used 
to walk down to the shore, and there was a 
rock there, on which the poor lady would sit for 
hours. 

'' You take her home, mother," says I, all in 
a tremble. '' Yon give me the lantern, and X'U 
go — ^I'U go — " I was off before I said where. 
Down I went, through Westgate; down I ran 
along the road toward the place I guessed at. 
YHien I had gone a few hundred yards I saw in 
the road something white. It was the countesses 
slipper that she had left there, rknew she had 
gone that way. 

I got down to the shore, running, running 
with all my little might. The moon had risen 
by this time, shining gloriously over a great sil- 
ver sea. A tide of silver was pouring in over 
the sand. Yonder was that rock where we oft- 
en had sat. The infant was sleejnng on it un- 
der the stars unconscious. He who loves little 

children had watched over it I scarce can 

see the words as I write them down. My little 
baby was waking. She had knovm nothing of 
the awful sea coming nearer with each wave ; but 
she knew me as I came, and smiled, and warbled 
a little infant welcome. I took her up in my 
arms, and trotted home with my pretty burden. 
As I paced up the hill M. de la Motte and one 



of the French clergymen met me. By ones and 
twos tlie other searchers after my little wanderer 
came home from their quest. She was laid in 
her little crib, and never knew, until years 
later, the danger from which she had been res- 
cued. 

p 

My adventures became known in onr town, 
and I made some acquaintances who were very 
kind to me, and were the means of advancing 
me in afteivlife. I was too young to understand 
much what was happening round about me; but 
now, if the truth must be told, I must confess 
that old grandfather, besides his business of per- 
ruquier, which you will say is no very magnifi- 
cent trade, followed others which were far less 
reputable. What do you say,^for instance, of a 
church elder who lends money h, la petite semaine, 
and at great interest? The fisherman, the mark- 
et-people, nay, one or two farmers and gentle- 
men round about, were beholden to grandfather 
for supplies, and they came to him to be shaved' 
in more ways than one. No good came out of 
his gains, as I shall presently tell : but mean- 
while his hands were forever stretched out to 
claw other folks* money toward himself; and it 
must be owned that madame sa bru loved a 
purse too, and was by no means scrupulous as 
to the way of filling it. Monsieur la Chevalier 
de la Motte was free-handed and grand in his 
manner. He paid a pension, I know not how 
much, for the maintenance of poor Madame de 
Saveme. He had brought her to the strait in 
which she was, poor thing ! Had he not worked 
on her she never would have left her religion : 
she never would have fled from her husband : 
that fatal duQl would never have occurred : right 
or wrong, he was the cause of her calamity, and 
he would make it as light as it might be. I 
know how, for years» extravagant and embar- 
rassed as he was, he yet supplied means for 
handsomely maintaining the little Agnes when 
she was presently left an orphan in the world, 
when mother and father both were dead, and her 
relatives skt home disowned her. 

The ladies of Barr, Agnes*s aunts, totally de- 
nied that the in&nt was their brother's child, 
and refused any contribution toward her main- 
tenance. Her mother's &mlly equally dis- 
avowed her. Xhey had been taught the same 
story, and I suppose we believe willingly enough 
what we wish to believe. The poor lady was 
guilty. Her child had been bom in her hus- 
band's absence. When his return waft an- 
nounced, she fled from her home, not daring to 
face him ; and the unhappy Count de Saverne 
died by the pistol of the niian who had already 
robbed him of his honor. La Motte had to 
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bear this obloquy, or onlj protest against it by 
letters from England. He conld not go home 
to Lorraine, where he was plunged in debt. 
''At least, Duyal," said he to me, when I shook 
hands with him, and with all my heart forgave 
him, ''mad and reckless as I have been, and 
fatal to all whom I loved, I have never allowed 
the child to want, and have supported her in 
comfort, when I was myself almost without a 
meal." A bad man no doubt this was ; and yet 
not utterly wicked : a great criminal who paid 
an awful penalty. Let us be humble, who have 
erred too ; and thankful if we have a hope that 
we have found mercy. 

I believe it was some braggart letter, which 
La Motte wrote to a comrade in M. de Yauz's 
camp, and in which he boasted of making the 
conversion of a petite Protestante at Stras- 
bourg, which came to the knowledge of poor 
M. de Saveme, hastened his return home, and 
brought about this dreadful end. La Motte 
owned as much, indeed, in the last interview I 
ever had with him. 

Who told Madame Saveme of her husband's 
death? It was not for years after that I my- 
self (unlucky chatter-boz, whose tongue was al- 
ways blabbing) knew what had happened. My 
mother thought that she must have overheard 
Bidois, the boatman, who told the whole story 
over his glass of Geneva in our parlor. The 
countess's chamber was overhead, and the door 
left open. The poor thing used to be veiy an- 
gry at the notion of a locked door, and since 
that awful escapade to the sea-shore my mother 
slept in her room, or a servant whom she liked 
pretty well supplied mother's place. 

In her condition the dreadful event afifected 
her but little ; and we never knew that she was 
aware of it until one evening when it happened 
that a neighbor, one of us French people of Rye, 
was talking over the tea-table, and telling us of 
a dreadful thing he had seen on Penenden Heath 
as he was coming home. He there saw a woman 
burned at the stake for the murder of her hus- 
band. The story is in the GentkmanCs Maga- 
zine for the year 1769, and that will settle pretty 
well the date of the evening when our neighbor 
related the horrible tale to us. 

Poor Madame de Saveme (j|ho had a very 
grand air, and was perfectly like a lady) said 
quite simply, "In this case, my good Ursule, I 



When the poor thing spoke, the chevalier 
sank back as if he had been shot himself. 

"Good-night, neighbor Marion," groans mo- 
ther; "she is very bad to-night. Come to 
bed, my dear, come to bed." And the poor 
thing followed mother, courtesying very finely 
to the company, and saying, quite softly, "Oui, 
oui, oui, they will bum me; they will bum 



me. 



It 



cause of my husband being killed. M. le Cheva- 
lier went and killed him in Corsica." And she 
looked round with a little smile, and nodded ; 
and arranged her white dress with her slim hot 
hands. 



This idea seized upon her mind and never 
left it. Madame la Comtesse passed a night 
of great agitation, talking incessantly. Mo- 
ther and her maid were up with her all night. 
All Qight long we could hear her songs, her 

screams, her terrible laughter Oh, pitiful 

was thy lot in this world, poor guiltless, harm- 
less lady I In thy brief years, how little happi- 
ness! For thy marriage portion only gloom, 
and terror, and submission, and captivity. The 
awful Will above us raled it so. Poor fright- 
ened spirit I it has woke under serener skies 
now, and passed out of reach of our terrors, and 
temptations, and troubles. 

At my early age I could only be expected to 
obey my elders and parents, and to consider all 
things were right which were done round about 
me. Mother's cuffs on the head I received 
without malice, and if the truth must be owned, 
had not seldom to submit to the major opera- 
tion which my grandfather used to perform with 
a certain rod which he kept in a locked cup- 
board, and accompany with long wearisome ser- 
nions between each cut or two of his favorite in- 
strument. These good people, as I gradually 
began to learn, bore but an indifferent reputa- 
tion in the town which they inhabited, and were 
neither liked by the French of their own colony, 
nor by the English among whom we dwelt. Of 
course, being a simple little fellow, I honored 
my father and mother as became me — my grand- 
father and mother, tl^t is — father being dead 
some years. 

Grandfather, I knew, had a share in a fish- 
ing-boat, as numbers of people had, both at Bye 
and Winchclsea. Stokes, our fisherman, took 
me out once or twice, and I liked the sport veiy 
much : but it appeared that I ought to have said 
nothing about the boat and the fishing — ^for one 
night when we pulled out only a short way be- 
yond a rock which we used to call the Bull Bock, 



shall be burned too. For yon know I was the* from a pair of homs which stuck out of the wa^ 



ter, and there we were hailed by my old friend 
Bidois, who had come from Boulogne in his lug- 
ger — and then well then, I was going to 

explain the whole matter artlessly to one of our 
neighbors who happened to step into supper, 
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when grandpapa (who had made a grace of five 
minutes long before taking the dish-corer off) 
fetched me a slap across the face which sent me 
reeling off my perch. And the chevalier who 
was supping with us only laughed at my misfor- 
tune. 

This being laughed at somehow affected me 
more than the blows. I was used to those, from 
grandfather and mother too ; but when people 
once had been kind to me I could not bear a 
different behavior from them. And this gen- 
tleman certainly was. He improved my French 
very much, and used to laugh at my blunders 
and bad pronunciation. He took a good deal 
of pains with me when I was at home, and made 
me speak French like a little gentleman. 

In a very brief time he learned English him- 
self, with a droll accent, to be sure, but so as to 
express himself quite intelligibly. His head- 
quarters were at Winchelsea, though he would 
frequently be away at Deal, Dover, Canterbury, 
even London. He paid mother a pension for 
little Agnes, who grew apace, and was the most 
winning child I ever set eyes on. I remember, 
as well as yesterday, the black dress which was 
made for her after her poor mother's death, her 
pale cheeks, and the great solemn eyes gazing 
out from under the black curling ringlets which 
fell over her forehead and face. 

Why do I make zigzag journeys? Tis the 
privilege of old age to be garrulous, and its hap- 
piness to remember early days. As I sink back 
in my arm-chair, safe and sheltered post tot 
discrimina, and happier than it has been the lot 
of most fellow-sinners to be, the past comes back 
to me — ^the stormy past, the strange unhappy 
yet happy past — and I look at it scared and as- 
tonished sometimes; as huntsmen look at the 
gaps and ditches over which they have leaped, 
and wonder how they are alive. 

My good fortune in rescuing that little dar- 
ling child caused the chevalier to be very kind 
to me ; and when he was with us, I used to hang 
on to the skirts of his coat, and prattle for hours 
together, quite losing all fear of him. Except 
my kind namesake, the captain and admiral, 
this was the first gentleman I ever met in inti- 
macy — a gentleman with many a stain, nay 
crime, to reproach him ; but not all lo#^ I hope 
and pray. I own to having a kindly feeling to- 
ward that fatal man. I see myself a child prat- 
tling at his coat-skirts, and trotting along our 
roads and marshes with him. I see him with 
his sad pale face, and a kind of blighting look he 
had, looking at that unconscious lady, at that 
little baby. My friends the Neapolitans would 
have called his an evil eye, and exorcised it 



accordingly. A fkvorite walk we had was to a 
house about a mile out of Winchelsea, where a 
grazing farmer lived. My delight then was to 
see, not his cattle, but his pigeons, of which he 
had a good stock, of croppers, pouters, runts, and 
turbits ; and among these, I was told there were 
a sort of pigeons called carriers, which would fly 
for prodigious distances, returning from the place 
to which they were taken, though it were ever 
so distant, to that where they lived and were 
bred. 

While I was at Mr. Ferreau*s, one of these 
pigeons actually came in flying from the sea, as 
it appeared to me : and Ferrean looked at it, and 
fondled it, and said to the chevalier, "There is 
nothing. It is to be at the old place. " On which 
M. le Chevalier only said, '' C'est bien/* and as 
we walked away told me all he knew about pig- 
eons, which, I dare say, was no great knowledge. 

Why did he say, there was nothing? I asked 
in the innocence of my prattle. The chevalier 
told me that these birds sometimes brought mes- 
sages, written on a little paper, and tied under 
their wings, and that Ferreau said there was no- 
thing because there was nothing. 

Oh, then I he sometimes does have messages 
with his birds? The chevalier shrugged his 
shoulder, and took a great pinch out of his fine 
snuff-box. '* What did papa Duval do to you 
the other day when you began to talk too fast ?" 
says he. ''Learn to hold thy little tongue, 
Denis, mon gar9on! If thou livest a little 
longer, and tellest all thou seest, the Lord help 
thee!" And I suppose our conversation ended 
here, and he strode home, and I trotted after 
him. 

I narrate these things Occurring in childhopd • 
by the help of one or two marks which have been 
left behind — ^as ingenious Tommy Thumb found 
his way home by the pebbles which he dropped 
along his line of march. Thus I happen to 
know the year when poor Madame de Saveme 
must have been ill, by referring to the date of 
the execution of the woman whom our neighbor 
saw burned on Fenenden Heath. Wast it days, 
was it weeks after this that Madame de Saveme's 
illness ended as all our illnesses will end one day ? 

During the whole course of her illness, what- 
ever its length may have been, those priests 
from Slindon (or from Mr. Weston*s, the Fopish' 
gentleman's at the Friory) were constantly in 
our house, and I suppose created a great scan- 
dal among the Frotestants of the town. M. de 
la Motte showed an extraordinaiy zeal in this 
business ; and, sinner as he was, certainly was 
a most devout sinner, according to his persua- 
sion. I do not remember, or was not cognizant, 
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when the end came ; bat I remember my aston- 
ishment, aa, passing by her open chamber door, 
I saw candles lighted before her bed, and some 
of those dergy watching there, and the Cheya- 
lier de la Motte kneeling in the passage in an 
attitude of deep oontrition and grief. 

On that last day there was, as it appeared, a 
great noise and disturbance round our house. 
The people took offense at the perpetual coming 
in and out of the priests, and on the very night 
when the coffin was to be taken from our house, 
and the clergymen were performing the hist 
serrices there, the windows of the room where 
the poor lady lay were broken in by a great vol- 
ley of stones, and a roaring mob shouting, *' No 
Popery 1 down with priests I" 

Grandfather lost all courage at these threat- 
ening demonstrations, and screamed out at his 
bru for bringing all this persecution and danger 
upon her. ** Silence, miserable l^ says she. "Go 
sit in the back kitchen, and count your money- 
bags !'* She at least did not lose her courage. 

M. de la Motte, though not frightened, was 
much disturbed. The matter might be very se- 
rious. I did not know at the time how furious- 
ly angry our townspeople were with my parents 
for harboring a papist. Had they known that 
the lady was a conyerted Protestant they would 
doubtless hare been more violent still. 

We were in a manner besieged in our house — 
the garrison being: the two priests, in much 
terror ; my grandfather, under the bed for what 
I know, or somewhere where he would be equal- 
ly serviceable; my mother and the chevalier, 
with their wits about them; and little Denis 
Duval, no doubt very much in the way. When 
the poor lady died it was thought advisable to 
send her little girl out of the way ; and Mrs. 
Weston at the Priory took her in, who belong- 
ed, as has before been said, to the ancient faith. 

We looked out with no little alarm for the 
time when the hearse should come to take the 
poor lady's body away ; for the people would not 
leave the street, and barricaded either end of it, 
having perpetrated no actual violence beyond 
the smashing of the windows as yet, but ready 
no doubt for more mischief. 

Calling me to him, M. de la Motte said, 
** Denis, thou rememberest about the carrier- 
pigeon the other day with nothing under his 
wing?" I remembered, of course. 

"Thou shalt be my carrier-pigeon. Thou 
shalt carry no letter, but a message. I can 
trust thee now with a secret." And I kept it, 
and will tell it now that the people are quite out 
of danger from that piece of intelligence, as I 
can promise you. * 



"You know Mr. Weston's house?*' Know 
the house where Agnes was — the best house in 
the town ? Of course I did. He named eight 
or ten houses besides Weston's, at which I was 
to go and say, "The mackerel are coming in. 
Come as many of you as can." And I went to 
the houses, and said the words ; and when the 
people said, "Where?" I said, "Opposite our 
house," and so went on. 

The last and handsomest hou5e (I had never 
been in it before) was Mr. Weston's, at the Pri- 
ory : and there I went and called to see him. 
And I remember Mrs. Weston was walking up 
and down a gallery over the hall with a little 
crying child who wonld not go to sleep. 

"Agnes, Agnes!" says I, and that baby was 
quiet in a minute, smiling, and crowing, and 
flinging out her arms. Indeed, mine was the 
first name she could speak. 

The gentlemen came out of their parlor, 
where they were over their pipes, and asked me, 
surly enough, "What I wanted?" I said, "The 
mackerel were out, and the crews were wanted 
before Peter Duval's, the barber's." And one 
of them, with a scowl on his face, and an oath, 
said they would be there, and shut the door in 
my face. 

As I went away from the Priory, and crossed 
the church-yard by the Bectory gate, who should 
come up but Doctor Barnard in his gig, with 
lamps lighted ; and I always saluted him after 
he had been so kind to me, and had given me 
the books and the cake. "What!" says he; 
"my little shrimper. Have you fetched any 
fish off the rocks to-night?" 

* * Oh no, Sir," says I. * * I have been taking 
messages all round." 

*■ ' And what message, my boy ?" 

I told him the message about the mackerel, 
etc. ; but added that I must not tell the names, 
for the chevalier had desired me not to mention 
them. And then I went on to tell how there 
was a great crowd in the street, and they were 
breaking windows at our house. 

" Breaking windows ? What for?" I told 
him what had happened. " Take Dolly to the 
stables. DoA't say any thing to your mistress, 
Samuel; and come along with me, my little 
shrimp^" says the doctor. He was a very tall 
man in li^gretX white wig. I see him now skip- 
ping over the tombstones, by the great ivy tower 
of the church, and so through the church-yard 
gate toward our house. 

The hearse had arrived by this time. The 
crowd had increased, and there was much dis- 
turbance and agitation. As soon as the hearse 
came a yell rose up from the people. " Silence I 
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Shame ! Hold yonr tongue ! Let the poor wo- 
man go in quiet!'' a few people said. These 
were the men of the mackerel fishery^ whom the 
Weston gentlemen presently joined. But the 
fishermen were a small crowd ; the townspeople 
were maify and very angry. As we passed hy 
the end of Port Street (where our house was) 
we could see the people crowding at either end 
of the street, and in the midst the great hearse 
• with its hlack plumes before our door. 

It was impossible that the hearse could pass 
through the crowd at either end of the street, if 
the people were determined to bar the way. I 
went in, as I had come, by the back gate of the 
garden, where the lane was still quite solitary. 
Doctor Barnard following me. We were awful- 
ly scared as we passed through the back kitchen 
(where the oven and boiler are) by the sight of 
an individual who suddenly leaped out of the 
copper, and who cried out, *' O mercy ! mercy ! 
save me firom the wicked men !" This was my 
grandpapa, and, with all respect for grandpapas 
(being of their age and standing myself now), I 
can not but own that mine on this occasion cut 
rather a pitiful figure. 

" Save my house I Save my property I '* shouts 
my ancestor, and the doctor turns away from 
him scornfully, and passes on. 

In the passage out of this back kitchen we 
met Monsieur de la Motte, who says, *< Ah, c'est 
toi, mon gar9on. Thou hast been on thy er- 
rands. Our people are well there!" and he 
makes a bow to the doctor, who came in with 
me, and who replied by a salutation equally 
stiff. M. de la Motte, reconnoitring from the 
upper room, had no doubt seen his people ar- 
rive. As I looked toward him I romarked that 
he was armed. He had a belt with pistols in 
it, and a sword by his side. 

In the back room wero the two Boman Cath- 
olic clergymen, and four men who had come 
with the hearse. They had been fiercely assail- 
ed as they entered the house with curses, shouts, 
hustling, and I believe even sticks and stones. 
My mother was serving them with brandy when 
we came in. She was astonished when she saw 
the rector make his appearance in our house. 
There was no love between his reverence and 
our family. 

He made a very grand obeisance* to the Bo- 
man Catholic clergymen. "Gentlemen," said 
he, *' as rector of this parish, and magistrate of 
the county, I have come to keep the peace ; and 
if there is any danger, to share it with you. 
The lady will be buried in the old church- 
yard, I hear. Mr. Trestles, are yon ready to 
move?" 



The men said they would be prepared imme- 
diately, and went to bring down their melan- 
choly burden. ** Open the door, you 1" says the 
doctor. The people within shrank back. '* / 
will do it,'' says mother. 

*'£t moi, parbleu!" says the chevalier, ad- 
vancing, his hand on his hilt. 

"I think. Sir, I shall be more serviceable 
than you," says the doctor, very coldly. <* If 
these gentlemen my confreres are ready, we will 
go out ; I will go first, as rector of this pariah." 
And mother drew the bolts, and he walked out 
and took off his hat. 

A Babel roar of yells, shouts, curses, came 
pouring into the hall as the door opened, and 
the doctor remained on the steps, bareheaded 
and undaunted. 

''How many of my parishioners are here? 
Stand aside all who come to my church!" he 
called out very bold. 

At ihis arosa immense roars of No Popery! 
down with the priests ! down with them ! drown 
them!" and I know not what more words of 
hatred and menace. ^ 

''You men of the French chureh," shouted 
out the doctor, "are you here?" 

" We are here; down with Popery I" roar the 
Frenchmen. 

"Because yon were persecuted a hundred 
years ago, you want to persecute in your turn. 
Is that what your Bible teaches you? Mine 
doesn't. When your church wanted repair I 
gave you my nave, where you had your service, 
and were welcome. Is this the way you repay 
kindness which has been shown to you, you who 
ought to know better? For shame on you! I 
say, for shame! Don't try and frighten me. 
Boger Hooker, I know you, you poaching vaga- 
bond ! Who kept your wife and children when 
you were at Lewes Jail? How dare you be 
persecuting any body, Thomas Flint ? As sure 
as my name is Barnard, if you stop this proces- 
sion I will commit yon to-morrow !" 

Here was a cry of " Huzzay for the doctor! 
huzzay for the rector !" which I am afraid came 
from the mackerels^ who were assembled by this 
time, and were not mum, as fish generally are. 

"Now, gentlemen, advance, if you please!" 
This he said to the two foreign clergymen, who 
came forward courageously enough, the Cheva- 
lier de la Motte walking bdiind them. " List- 
en, you friends and parishioners, Churehmen 
and Dissenters ! These two foreign dissenting 
clergymen are going to bury, in a neighboring 
chureh-yan|, a departed sister, as you foreign 
dissenters have buried your own dead without 
harm or hindrance ; and I will accompany these 
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gentlemen to the grave prepared for the deceased 
lady, and I will see her laid in peace there, as 
sarely as I hope myself to lie in peace.'* 

Here the people shouted ; but it was with ad- 
miration for the rector. There was no outcry 
any more. The little procession fell into an or- 
derly rank, passed through the streets, and round 
the Protestant church to the old burying-ground 
behind the house of the Priory. The rector 
walked between the two Roman Catholic clergy- 
men. I imagine the scene before me now — the 
tramp of the people, the flicker of a torch or 
two ; and then we go in at the gate of the Pri- 
ory ground into the old graye-yard of the mon- 
astery, where a grare had been dug, on which 
the stone still tells that Clarissa, bom de Vio- 
mesnil, and widow of Francis Stanislas, Count 
of Saveme and Barr in Lorraine, lies buried 
beneath. 

When the seirice was ended the Chevalier de 
la Motte (by whose side I stood, holding by his 
cloak) came up to the doctor. '* Monsieur le 
Docteur," says he, "you have acted like a gal- 
lant man ; you have prevented bloodshed—** 

"I am fortunate. Sir,** says the doctor. 

" You have saved the lives of these two wor- 
thy ecclesiastics, and rescued from insult the re- 
mains of one — ** 

'^ Of whom I know the sad history,** says the 
doctor, very gravely. 

" I am not rich, but will you permit me to 
give this purse for your poor ?** 

" Sir, it is my duty to accept it,** replied the 
doctor. The purse contained a hundred louis, 
as he afterward told me. 

''And may I ask to take your hand, Sir?*' 
cries the poor chevalier, clasping his own to- 
gether. 

"No, Sir!** said the doctor, putting his own 

hands behind his back. ' ' Your hands have that 
on them which the gift of a few guineas can not 
wash away.** The doctor spoke a very good 
French. < * My child, good-night ; and the best 
thing I can wish thee is to wish thee out of the 
hands of that man.** . 

"Monsieur!** says the chevalier, laying his 
hand on his sword mechanically. 

"I think, Sir, the last time it was with the 
pistol you showed your skill !** says Doctor Bar- 
nard, and went in at his own wicket as he spoke, 
leaving poor La Motte like a man who has just 
been struck with a blow ; and then he fell to 
weeping and crying that the curse — ^the curse 
of Cain was upon him. 

" My good boy,** the old rector said to me in 
after-days, while talking over these adventures, 
" thy friend the chevalier was the most infernal 



scoundrel I ever set eyes on, and I never looked 
at his foot without expecting to see it was clo- 
ven.** 

"And could he tell me any thing about the 
poor countess?'* I asked. He knew nothing. 
He saw her but once, he thought " And faith,** 
says he, with an arch look, " it so happened that 
I was not too intimate with your own worthy 
famUy.** 



CHAPTER V. 

I HEAB THE SOUND OF BOW BELLS. 

Whateveb may have been the rector's dis- 
like to my parents, in respect of us juniors and 
my dear little Agnes de Saveme he had no such 
prejudices, and both of us were great favorites 
with him. He considered himself to be a man 
entirely without prejudices ; and toward Roman 
Catholics he certainly was most liberal. He 
sent his wife to see Mrs. Weston, and an ac- 
quaintance was made between the families, who 
had scarcely known each other before. Little 
Agnes was constantly with these Westons, with 
whom the Chevalier de la Motte also became in- 
timate. Indeed, we have seen that he must 
have known them already, when he sent me on 
the famous "mackesel" message which brought 
together a score at least of townspeople. I re- 
member Mrs. Weston as a frightened-looking 
woman, who seemed as if s!he had a ghost con- 
stantly before her. Frightened, however, or 
not, she was always kind to my little Agnes. 

The younger of the Weston brothers (he who 
swore at me the night of the burial) was a red- 
eyed, pimple-&ced, cock-fighting gentleman, for- 
ever on the trot, and known, I dare say not very 
fifivonibly, all the country round. They were 
said to be gentlemen of good private means. 
They lived in a pretty genteel way, with a post- 
chaise for the lady, and excellent nags to ride. 
They saw very little company; but this may 
have been because they were Roman Catholics, 
of whom there were not many in the county, 
except at Arundel and Slindon, where the lords 
and ladies were of too great quality to associate 
with a pair- of mere fox-hunting, horse-dealing 
squires. M. de la Motte, who was quite the fine 
gentleman, as I have said, associated with these 
people freely enough : but then he had interests 
in common with them, which I began to under- 
stand when I was some ten or a dozen years old, 
and used to go to see my little Agnes at the 
Priory. She was growing apace to be a fine 
lady. She had dandng-masters, music-masters, 
language-masters (those foreign tonsured gentry 
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who were always about the Priory), and was so 
tall that mother talked of putting powder in her 
hair. Ah, belle dame ! another hand hath since 
whitened it, though I love it ebony or silver ! 

I continued at Bye School, boarding with Mr. 
Budge and his dram-drinking daughter, and got 
a pretty fair smattering of such learning as was 
to be had at the school. I had a fancy to go 
to sea, but Dr. Barnard was strong against that 
wish of mine : unless, indeed, I should go out 
of Bye and Winchelsea altogether — ^get into a 
Eing*s ship, and perhaps on the quarter-deck, 
under the patronage of my friend. Sir Peter 
Denis, who erer continued to be kind to me. 

Every Saturday night I trudged home from 
Bye, as gay as school -boy could be. After 
Madame de Saverne*s death the Chevalier de la 
Motte took our lodgings on the first-floor. He 
was of an active disposition, and found business 
in plenty to occupy him. He would be absent 
from his lodgings for weeks and months. He 
made journeys on l\orseback into the interior of 
the country ; went to London often ; and some- 
times abroad with our fishermen's boats. As I 
have said, he learned our language well, and 
taaght me his. Mother's German was better 
than her French, and my book for reading the 
German was Doctor Luther's Bible; indeed that 
very volume in which poor M. de Saveme wrote 
down his prayer for the child whom he was to 
see only twice in this world. 

Though Agnes's little chamber was always 
ready at our house, where she was treated like a 
little lady, having a servant specially attached to 
her, and all the world to spoil her, she passed a 
great deal of time with Mrs. Weston, of the Pri- 
ory, who took a great afiection for the child even 
before she lost her own daughter. I have said 
that good ma,sters were here found for her. She 
learned to speak English as a native, of course, 
and French and music from the fathers who 
always were about the house. Whatever the 
child's expenses or wants were, M. de la Motte 
generously defrayed them. After his journeys 
he would bring her back toys, sweet-meats, nick- 
nacks fit for a little duchess. She lorded it over 
great and small in thePrioiy, in th^ Perruqneri/y 
as we may call my mother's house — ay, and in 
the Bectory too, where Dr. and Mrs. Barnard 
were her very humble servants, like all the rest 
of us. 

And here I may as well tell you that I was 
made to become a member of the Church of En- 
gland, because mother took huff at our French 
Protestants, who would continue persecuting her 
for harboring the papists, and insisted that be- 



tween the late poor Countess and the Chevalier 
there had been an unlawful intimacy. M. Borel, 
our pastor, preached at poor mother several times, 
she said. I did not understand his innuendoes, 
being a simple child, I fear not caring much for 
sermons in those days. For grandpapa's I know 
1 did not ; he used to give us half an hour at 
morning, and half an hour at evening. I could 
not help thinking of grandfather skipping out of 
the copper, and calling on us to spare his life on 
that day of the funeral ; and his preaching went 
in at one ear and out at t'other. One day— 
eqaropos of some pomatum which a customer 
wanted to buy, and which I know mother made 
with lard and bergamot herself— I heard him tell 
such a fib to a customer that somehow I never 
could respect the old man afterward. He actu- 
ally said the pomatum had just come to him 
from France direct — from the Dauphin's own 
hair-dresser : and our neighbor I dare say would 
have bought it, but I said, '' Oh, grandpapa, yon 
must mean some other pomatum ! I saw mo- 
ther make this with her own hands." Grand- 
father actually began to cry when I said this. 
He said I was being his death. He asked that 
somebody should fetch him out and hang him 
that moment. Why is there no bear, says he, 
to eat that little monster's head off, and destroy 
that prodigy of crime ? Nay, I used to think I 
was a monster sometimes : he would go on so 
fiercely about my wickedness and perverseness. 

Doctor Barnard was passing by our pole one 
day, and our open door, when grandfather was 
preaching upon this sin of mine, with a strap in 
one hand, laying over my shoulders in the in- 
tervals of the discourse. Down goes the strap 
in a minute as the doctor^s lean figure makes 
its appearance at the door; and grandfather be- 
gins to smirk and bow, and hope his reverence 
was well. My heart was fiill. I had had ser- 
mon in the morning, and sermon at night, and 
strapping eveiy day that week; and Heaven 
help me, I loathed that old man, tmd loathe 
him still. 

** How can I, Sir," says I, bursting out into 
a passion of tears ; '* how can I honor my grand- 
father and mother if grandfather tells such d^ — 
lies as he does?" And I stamped with my feet, 
trembling with wrath and indignation at the dis- 
grace put upon me. I then burst out vrith my 
story, which there was no controverting ; and I 
will say grandfather looked at me as if he would 
kill me ; and I ended my tale, sobbing, at the 
doctor's knees. 

"Listen, Mr. Duval," says Dr. Barnard, very 
sternly; ''I know a great deal more than you 
think about you and your doings. My advice 
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to you is to treat this child well, and to leave 
off some practices which will get you into tron- 
ble, as sure as your name is what it is. I know 
where your pigeons go to, and where they come 
from. And some day, when I have you in my 
justice-room, we shall see whether I will show 
you any more mercy than you haye shown to 
this child. I know you to be — *' and the doc- 
tor whispered something into grandfather's ear, 
and stalked away. 

Can you guess by what name the doctor 
called my grandfather. If he called him hypo- 
crite, ma foif he was not far wrong. But the 
truth is, he called Mm smuggler, and that was 
a name which fitted hundreds of people along 
our coast, I promise you. At Hjrthe, at Folke- 
stone, at Dorer, Deal, Sandwich, there were 
scores and scores of these gentry.* All the way 
to London they had depots, friends, and corre- 
spondents. Inland and along the Thames there 
were battles endless between them and the rev- 
enue people. Our friends ''the mackerel," 
who came out at Monsieur de la Motte*s sum- 
mons, of course were of this calling. One day 
when he came home from one of his expedi- 
tions, I remember jumping forward to welcome 
him, for he was at one time yery kind to me, 
and as I ran into his arms he started back, and 
shrieked out an oath and a sacred-blue or two. 
He was wounded in the arm. Thera had been 
a regular battle at Deal between the dragoons 
and reyenue officers on the one side, and the 
smugglers and their friends. Cavalry had 
charged cavaliy, and Monsieur de la Motte (his 
smuggling name, he told me afterward, was Mr. 
Fanl or Pole) had fought on the mackerel side. 

So wef e my gentlemen at the Frioxy of the 
Mackerel party. Why, I could name you great 
names of merchants and bankers at Canterbury, 
Dover, Bochester, who were engaged in this 
traffic. My grandfather, you see, howled with 
the wolves ; but then he used to wear a smug 
lamb's'skin over his wolf *s hide. Ah, shall I 
thank Heaven like the Pharisee, that I am not 
as those men are? I hope there is no harm in 
being thankful that I have been brought out of 
temptation ; that I was not made a rogue at a 
child's age ; and that I did not come to the gal- 
lows as a man. Such a fate has befallen more 
than one of the precious friends of my youth, as 
I shall have to relate in due season. 

That habit I had of speaking out every thing 
that was on my mind brought me, as a child, 
into innumerable scrapes, but I do thankfully 
beHeve has preserved me from still greater. 
What could you do with a little chatter«box, 
who, when his grandfather offered to sell a pot 



of pomatum as your true Pommade de Cyth^re, 
must cry out, ''No, grandpapa, mother made it 
with marrow and bergamot ?" If any thing hap* 
pened which I was not to mention, I was sure 
to blunder out some account of it. Good Doc- 
tor Barnard, and my patron Captain Denis (who 
was a great friend of our rector), I suppose, 
used to joke about this propensity of mine, and 
would laugh for ten minutes together as I told 
my stories ; and I think the doctor had a seri- 
ous conversation with my mother on the mat- 
ter; for she said, "He has reason. The boy 
shall not go any more. We will try and have 
one honest man in the &mlly.'* 

Go any more where f Now I will tell you 
(and I am much more ashamed of this than of 
the barber's pole. Monsieur mon fils, that I can 
promise you). When I was boarding at the 
grocer's at Bye, I and other boys were constant- 
ly down at the water, and we learned to man- 
age a boat pretty early. Budge did not go out 
himself, being rheumatic and lazy, but his ap- 
prentice would be absent frequently all night ; 
and on more than one occasion I went out as 
odd boy in the boat to put my hand to any thing. 

Those pigeons I spoke of anon Came from 
Boulogne. When one arrived he brought a 
signal that our Boulogne correspondent was on 
his way, and we might be on the look-out. I'he 
French boat would make for a point agreed 
upon, and ve He off until she came. We took 
cargo from her : barrels without number, I re- 
member. Once we saw her chased away by a 
revenue cutter. Once the same ship fired^ at 
US. I did not know what the' balls were which 
splashed close alongside of us ; but I remember 
the apprentice of Budge's (he used to make love 
to Miss B., and married her afterward) singing 
out, "Lord, have mercy I" in an awful conster- 
nation; and the chevalier crying out, "Hold 
your tongue, miserable I You were never born 
to be drowned or shot." He had some hesita- 
tion about taking me out on this expedition. 
He was engaged in running smuggled goods, 
that is the fact ; and " smuggler" was the word 
which Doctor Barnard whispered in my grand- 
father's ear. If we were hard pressed at cer- 
tain points which we knew, and could ascertain 
by cross-bearings which we took, we would sink 
our kegs till a more convenient time, and then 
return and drag for them, and bring them up 
with line and grapnel. 

I certainly behaved much better when we 
were fired at than that oaf of a Bevil, who lay 
howling his "Lord have mercy upon us I" at 
the bottom of the boat ; but somehow the chev- 
alier discouraged my juvenile efforts in the smug- 
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gling line, from liis fear of that nnlncky tongae 
of mine, which would blab every thing I knew. 
I may have been out a^^tn^ half a dozen times 
in all ; but especially after we had been fired 
at La Motte was for leaving me at home. My 
mother was averse, too, to my becoming a sea- 
man (a smuggler) by profession. Her aim was 
to make a gentleman of me, she said, and I am 
most unfeignedly thankful to her for keeping 
me out of mischief's way. Had I been permit- 
ted to herd along with the black sheep Doctor 
Barnard would never have been so kind to me 
as he was ; and indeed that good man showed 
me the greatest favor. When I came home 
from school he would often have me to the Hec- 
tory and hear me my lessons, and he was pleased 
to say I was a lively boy of good parts. 

The doctor received rents for his college at 
Oxford, which has considerable property in these 
parts, and twice a year would go to London and 
pay the moneys over. In my boyish times these 
journeys to London were by no means without 
danger ; and if yon will take a GentkmarCs Mag^ 
azine from the shelf you will find a highway rob- 
bery or two in every month's chronicle. We 
boys at school were never tired of talking of 
highwaymen and their feats. As I often had to 
walk over to Bye from home of a night (so as 
to be in time for early morning school) I must 
needs buy a little brass -barreled pistol, with 
which I practiced in secret, and which I had to 
hide, lest mother, or Budge, or the schoolmas- 
ter, should take it away from me. Once, as I 
was talking with a school-fellow, and vaporing 
about what we would do, were we attacked, I 
fired my pistol and shot away a piece of his 
coat. I might have hit his stomach, not his 
coat — ^Heaven be good to us I — and this acci- 
dent made me more carefcd in the use of my 
artillery. And now I used to practice with 
small shot instead of bullets, and pop at spar- 
rows whenever I could get a chance. 

At Michaelmas, in the year 1776 (I promise 
you I femember the year), my dear and kind 
friend. Doctor Barnard, having to go to Lon- 
don with his rents, proposed to take me to Lon- 
don to see my other patron, Sir Peter Denis, 
between whom and the doctor there was a great 
friendship : and it is to those dear friends that 
I owe the great good fortune which has befallen 
me in life. Indeed, when I think of what I 
might have been, and of what I have escaped, 
my heart is full of thankfulness for the great 
mercies which have fallen to my share. Well, 
at this happy and eventful Michaelmas of 1776, 
Doctor Barnard says to me, " Denis, my child, 
if thy mother will grant leave. I have a mind 



to take thee to see thy godfather, Sir Feter 
Denis, in London. I am going up with my 
rents, my neighbor Weston will share the horses 
with me, and thou shalt see the Tower and Mrs. 
Salmons's wax-work before thou art a week older." 
Ton may suppose that this proposition made 
Master Denis Duval jump for joy. Of course 
I had heard of London all my life, and talked 
with people who had been there; but that I 
should go myself to Admiral Sir Feter Denis's 
house, and see the play, St. Faul's, and Mrs. 
Salmons, here was a height of bliss I never had 
hoped to attain. I could not sleep for thinking 
of my pleasure. I had some money, and I 
promised to buy as many toys for Agnes as the 
chevalier used to bring her. My mother said 
I should go like a gentleman, and turned me 
out in a red waistcoat with plate buttons, a 
cock to my hat, and ruffles to my shirts. How 
I counted the hours of the night befbre our de- 
parture I I was up before the dawn, packing 
my little valise. I got my little brass-barreled 
pocket-pistol, and I loaded it with shot. I put 
it away into my breast-pocket ; and if we met 
with a highwayman I promised myself he should 
have my charge of lead in his face. The doc- 
tor's post-chaise was at his stables not veiy far 
from us. The stable lanterns were alight, and 
Brown, the doctor's man, cleaning the^arriage^ 
when Mr. Denis Duval comes up to the stable 
door, lugging his portmanteau after him through 
the twilight. Was ever daylight so long a-com- 
ing? Ah! There come the horses at last; 
the horses from the King's Head, and old Fas- 
coe, the one-eyed postillion. How well I re- 
member the sound of their hoofs in that silent 
street! I can tell every thing that happened 
on that day; what we had for dinner — ^viz., 
veal cutlets and French beans at Maidstone; 
where we changed horses, and the color of the 
horses. " Here, Brown ! Here's my portman- 
teau I I say, where shall I stow it ?" My port- 
manteau was about as large as a good-sized ap- 
ple-pie. I jump into the carriage, and we drive 
up to the Bectoiy ; and I think the doctor will 
never come out. There he is at last, with his 
mouth full of buttered toast, and I bob my head 
to him a hundred times out of the chaise win- 
dow. Then I mustjnmp out, forsooth. "Brown, 
shall I give you a hand with the luggage ?" says 
I ; and I dare say they all laugh. Well, I am 
so happy that any body may laugh who likes. 
The doctor comes out, his precious box under 
his arm. I see dear Mrs. Barnard's great cap 
nodding at us out of the parlor window as we 
drive away from the Bectory door to stop a hun- 
dred yards fiurther on at the Frioiy. 
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There at the parlor window stands my dear 
little Agnes, in a white frock, in a great cap 
with a bine ribbon and bow, and carls cluster- 
ing over her face. I wish Sir Joshua Beynolds 
had painted thee in those days, my dear. But 
thou wert the very image of one of his little 
ladies, that one who became Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh afterward. There is my Agnes, and now 
presently comes out Mr. Weston's man and lug- 
gage, and it is fixed on the roof. Him his mas- 
ter, Mr. Joseph Weston, follows. This was the 
most good-natured of the two, and I shall never 
forget my sensation of delight when I saw him 
bring out two holster pistols, which he placed 
each in a pocket of the chaise. Is Tommy Chap- 
man, the apothecary's son of Westgate, alive yet, 
and does he remember my wagging my head to 
him as our chaise whirled by ? He was shaking 
a mat at the door of his father's shop as my lord- 
ship, accompanied with my noble friends, pass- 
ed by. 

First stage, Ham Street. The Bear. A gray 
horse and a bay to change, /remember them. 

Second stage, Ashford. Third stage I think 

I am asleep about the third stagei: and no won- 
der, a poor little wretch who had been awake 
half the night before, and no doubt many nights 
previous, thinking of this wonderful journey. 
Fourth itage, Maidstone, the Bell. " And here 
we will stop to dinner, Master Shrimpcatcher," 
says the doctor, and I jump down out of the 
carriage nothing loth. The doctor followed with 
his box, of which he never lost sight. 

The doctor liked his ease in his inn, and took 
his sip of punch so comfortably, that I, for my 
part, thought he never would be gone. I was 
out in the stables and looking at the horses, and 
talking to the hostler who was rubbing his nags 
down. I dare say I had a peep into the kitchen, 
and at the pigeons in the inn-yard, and at all 
things which were to be seen at the Bell, while 
my two companions were still at their intermin- 
able punch. It was an old-fashioned inn, with 
a gallery round the court-yard. Heaven bless 
OS ! Falstaff and Bardolph may have stopped 
there on the road to Gadshill. I was in the 
stable looking Ut the nags, when Mr. Weston 
comes out of the inn, looks round the court, 
opens the door of the post-chaise, takes out his 
pistols, looks at the priming, and puts them 
back again. Then we are off again, and time 
enough too. It seemed to me many hours 
since we had arrived at that creaking old Bell. 
And away we go through Addington, Eynes- 
ford, by miles and miles of hop-gardens. I 
dare say I did not look at the prospect much, 
beautiful though it might be, my young eyes 



being forever on the look-out for Saint Fanl's 
and London. 

For a great part of the way Doctor Barnard 
and his eompanion had a fine controversy about 
their respective rciligions, for which each was 
alike zealous. Nay : it may be the rector in- 
vited Mr. Weston to take a place in his post- 
chaise in order to have this battle, for he never 
tired of arguing the question between the two 
churches. Toward the close of the day Master 
Denis Duval fell asleep on Dr. Barnard's shoul- 
der, and the good-natured clergyman did not 
disturb him. 

I woke up with the sudden stoppage of the 
carriage. The evening was falling. We were 
upon a lonely common, and a man on horseback 
was at the window of the post-chaise. 

" Give us out that there box ! and your mon- 
ey I " I heard him say in a very gruff voice. Oh, 
Heavens I we were actually stopped by a high- 
wayman I It was delightful. 

Mr. Weston jumped at his pistols very quick. 
"Here's our money, yon scoundrel!" says ^le, 
and he fired point-blank at the rogue's head. 
Confusion I The pistol missed fire. He aimed 
the second, and again no report followed ! 

^*Some scoundrel has been tampering with 
these," says Mr. Weston, aghast. 

"Come," says Captain Macheath, "come, 
your — " 

But the next word the fellow spoke was a 
frightful oath ; for I took out my little pistol, 
which was full of shot, and fired it into his face. 
The man reeled, and I thought would have fallen 
out of his saddle. The postillion, frightened no 
doubt, clapped spurs to his horse, and began to 
gallop. " Sha'n't we stop and take that rascal. 
Sir ?" said I to the doctor. On which Mr. Wes- 
ton gave a peevish Jcind of push at me, and said, 
"No, no. It is getting quite dark. Let us 
push on." And,' indeed, the highwayman's 
horse had taken fright, and we could see him 
galloping away across the common. 

I was so elated to think that I, a little boy, 
had shot a live highwayman, that I dare say I 
bragged outrageously of my action. We set 
down Mr. Weston at his inn in the Borough, and 
crossed London Bridge, and there I was in Lon- 
don at last. Tes, and that was the Monument, 
and then we came to the Exchange, and yonder, 
yonder was St. Paul's. We went up Holbom, 
and so to Ormand Street, where my patron lived 
in a noble mansion; and where his wife, my 
Lady Denis, received me with a great deal of 
kindness. You may be sure the battle with the 
highwayman was fought over again, and I got due 
credit from myself and others for my gallantry. 
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Sir Peter and his lady introduced me to a 
nnmber of their acquaintances aa the little boj 
who shot the highwayman. They received a 
great deal of company, and I was frequently had 
ill to their dessert. I suppose I must own that 
my home was helow in the housekeeper's room 
with Mrs. Jellicoe; but my lady took such a 
fancy to me that she continually had me up 
stairs, took me oat driving in her chariot, or 
ordered one of the footmen to take me to the 
sights of the town, and sent me in his charge to 
the play. It was the last year Garrick per- 
formed ; and I saw him in the play of Macbeth, 
in a gold-laced blue coat, with scarlet plush waist- 
coat and breeches. Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury, was on the outskirts of the town then, with 
open country behind, stretching as ikr as Hamp- 
stead. Bedford House, north of Bloomsbury 
Square, with splendid gardens, was close by, 
and Montague House, where I saw stuffed camel- 
leopards, and all sorts of queer things from for- 
eign countries. Then there were the Tower, 
and the Wax-work, and Westminster Abbey, 
and Vauxhall. What a glorious week of pleas- 
ure it was ! At the week's end the kind doctor 
went home again, and all those dear kind peo- 
ple gave me presents, and cakes, and money, 
and spoiled the little boy who shot the highway- 
man. 

The affair was actually put into the newspa- 
pers, and who should come to hear of it but my 
gracious sovereign himself. One day Sir Peter 
Denis took me to see Eew Grardens and the new 
Chinese pagoda her Majesty had put up. While 
walking here, and surveying this pretty place, I 
had the good fortune to see his M-j-sty, walk- 
ing with our most gracious Qu — n, the Pr-nce 
of W — s, the Bishop of Osnaburg^ my namesake, 
and, I think, two, or it may be three, of the 
Princesses. Her M-j-«ty knew Sir Peter from 
having sailed with him, saluted him very gra- 
ciously, and engaged him in conversation. And 
the Best of Monarchs, looking toward his hum- 
blest subject and servant, said, ''What, what? 
Little boy shot the highwayman. Shot him in 
the face. Shot him in the face!" On which 
the youthful Pr-nces graciously looked toward 
me, and the King asking Sir Peter what my 
profession was to be, the admiral said I hoped 
to be a sailor and serve his Majesty. 

l4)romise you I was a mighty grand person- 
age when I went home ; and both at Bye and 
Winchelsea scores of people asked me what the 
King said. On our return, we heard of an ac- 
cident which had happened to Mr. Sam Weston, 
which ended most unhappily for that gentleman. 
On the very day when we set out for London he 



went out shooting— a sport of which he was very 
fond; but in climbing a hedge, and dragging his 
gun incautiously after him, the lock caught in a 
twig, and the piece discharged itself into the poor 
gentleman's face, lodging a number of shot into his 
left cheek, and into his eye, of which he lost the 
sight, after suffering much pain and iorture. 

*■ ' Bless my soul ! A charge of small shot in 
his face ! What an extraordinary thing !" cries 
Dr. Barnard, who came down to see mother and 
grandfather the day after our return home. 
Mrs. Barnard had told him of the accident at 
supper on the night previous. Had he been 
shot or shot some one himself, the doctor could 
scarce have looked more scared. He put me in 
mind of Mr. Garrick, whom I had just seen at 
the playhouse, London, when he comes out aft- 
er murdering the king. 

''You look, docteur, as if you done it your- 
self," says M. de la Motte, laughing, and in his 
English jargon. " Two time, three time, I say, 
Weston, you shoot yourself, you carry you gun 
that way, and he say he not bom to be shot, and 
he swear I" 

' ' But my good chevalier. Doctor Blades pick- 
ed some bits of crape out of his eye, and thirteen 
or fourteen shot. What is the size of your 
shot, Denny, with which yon fired at the high- 
wayman ?" 

" Quid autem vides festucam in oculojratris 
tta, doctor?" says the chevalier; " that is good 
doctrine — ^Protestant or Popish, eh ?" On whi(^h 
the doctor held down his head, and said, "Chev- 
alier, I am corrected ; I was wrong — ^very wrong. ' 

"And as for crape," Lamotte resumed, "Wes- 
ton is in mourning. He go to funeral at Can- 
terbury four days ago. Tes, he tell me so. He 
and my friend Lutterloh go." This Mr. Lut- 
terloh was a German living near Canterbugr, 
with whom M. de la Motte had dealings. He 
had dealings with all sorts of people ; and very 
queer dealings, too, as I began to understand 
now that I was a stout boy approaching four* 
teen years of age, and standing pretty tall in 
my shoes. 

De la Motte laughed then at the doctor's sus- 
picions. "Parsons and women all the same, 
save your respect, ma bonne Madame Duval, all 
tell tales ; all believe evil of their neighbors. I 
tell you I see Weston shoot twenty, thirty time. 
Always drag his gun through hedge." 

"But the crape—?" 

"Bah I Always in monming, Weston is! 
For shame of your cancans, little Denis ! Nev- 
er think, such thing again. Don't make Weston 
yo^r enemy. If a man say that of me, I would 
shoot him myself, parbleu!" 
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"Bat ifhe has done it?** 

*'Parbleu ! I would shoot him so mach ze 
morl" sajs the chevalier, with a stamp of his 
foot. And the first time he saw me alone he 
reverted to the subject. '* Listen, Denisol!" 
sajs he; '^thon becomest a great boy. Take 
my counsel, and hold thy tongue. This suspi- 
cion against Mr. Joseph is a monstrous crime, 
as well as a folly. A man say that of me — ^right 
or wrong — ^I bum him the brain. Once, I come 
home, and you run against me, and I ciy out, 
and swear and pest. I was wounded m3rself, I 
deny it not." 

" And I said nothing. Sir,** I interposed. 

*<No, I do thee justice; thou didst say no- 
thing. Tou know the mStler we make some- 
times ? That night in the boat" (<< zat night in 
ze boat,'* he used to say), "when the revenue 
cutter fire, and your poor grandpapa howl — ah, 
how he howl I You don't suppose we were there 
to look for lobstare-pot, eh ? Tu n'as pas bron- 
chi, toi. Yon did not crane ; you show your- 
self A man of heart. And now, petit, apprends 
a te taire I" And he gave me a shake of the 
hand, and a couple of guineas in it too, and 
went off to his stables on his business. He had 
two or three horses now, and was always on the 
trot; he was very liberal with his money, and 
used to have handsome entertainments in his up- 
stairs room, and never quarreled about the bills 
which mother sent in. " Hold thy tongue, Den- 
isol," «aid he. ** Never tell who comes in or 
who goes out. And mind thee, child, if thy 
tongue wags, little birds come whisper me, and 
say, * He tell.* ** 

I tried to obey his advice, and to rein in that 
truant tongue of mine. When Dr. and Mrs. 
Barnard themselves asked me questions I was 
mum, and perhaps rather disappointed the good 
lady and the rector too by my reticence. For 
instance, Mrs. Barnard would say, "That was 
a nice goose I saw going from market to your 
house, Denny.** 

" Goose is very nice, ma'am,'* says I. . 

" The chevalier often has dinner§?" 

" Dines every day regular, ma'am." 

" Sees the Westons a great deal ?" 

"Yes, ma'ain," I say, with an indescribable 
heart-pang. And the cause of that pang I may 
as well tell. You see, though I was only thir- 
teen years old, and Agnes but eight, I loved that 
little maid with all my soul and strength. Boy 
or man I never loved any other woman. I write 
these very words by my study fire in Fareport 
with madam opposite dozing over her novel till 
the neighbors shall come in to tea and their 
rubber. When my ink is run out, and my lit- 



tle tale is written, and yonder church that is 
ringing to seven o'clock prayer shall toll for a 
certain D. D., yon will please, good neighbors, 
to remember that I never loved any but yonder 
lady, and. keep a place by Darby for Joan when 
her turn shall arrive. 

Now in the last year or two, since she had 
been adopted at the Priory, Agnes came less and 
less often to see us. She did not go to church 
with us, being a Catholic. She learned from 
the good fathers her tutors. She learned music 
and French and dancing to perfection. All the 
county could not show a finer little lady. When 
she came to our shop it was indeed a little count- 
ess honoring us with a visit. Mother was gen- 
tle before her — ^grandfather obsequious — I, of 
course, her most humble little servant. Wednes- 
day (a half-holiday), and half Saturday, and all 
Sunday I might come home from school ; and 
how I used to trudge, and how I longed to see 
that little maiden, any gentleman may imagine 
who has lost his heart to an Agnes of his own. 

The first day of my arrival at home, after the 
memorable London joi^ey, I presented myself 
at the Priory, with my pocket full of presents 
for Agnes. The footman let me into the hall 
civilly enough ; but the young lady was out with 
Mrs. Weston 'in a post-chaise. I might Itove 
my message. 

I wanted to give my message. Somehow, in 
that fortnight's absence from home, I had so 
got to long after Agnes that I never had my 
little sweet-heart quite out of my mind. It may 
have been a silly thing, but I got a little pocket- 
book, and wrote in French a journal of all I saw 
in London. I dare say there were some pretty 
faults in grammar. I remember a fine para- 
graph about my meeting the royal personages at 
Eew, and all their names written down in order; 
and this little pocket-book I must needs send to 
Mademoiselle de Saveme. 

The next day I ealled again. Still Made- 
moiselle de Saveme was not to be seen ; but in 
the evening a servant brought a little note from 
her, in which she thanked her dear brother for 
his beautiful book. That was some consolation. 
She liked the pocket-book any how. "I wonder, 
can you young people guess what I did to it be- 
fore I sent it away ? Yes, I did. " One, tree, 
feefty time," as the chevalier would say. The 
next moming, quite early, I had to go back to 
school, having promised the doctor to work hard 
after my holiday ; and work I did with a will, 
at my French and my English and my Naviga- 
tion. I thought Saturday would never come : 
but it did at last, and I trotted as quick as legs 
would carry me from school to Winchelsea. My 
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legs were growing apace now ; and especially as 
they took me homeward few conld outrun them. 

All good women are match-makers at heart. 
My dear Mrs. Barnard saw quite soon what my 
condition of mind was, and was touched by my 
boyish ferror. I called once, twice, thrice, at 
the Priory, and never could get a sight of Miss 
Agnes. The servant used to shrng his shoulder 
and laugh at me in an insolent way, and the 
last time— " You need not caU any more. We 
don*t want our hair cut here, nor no pomatum, 
nor no soap, do you understand that?*' and he 
slammed the door in my face. I was stunned 
by this insolence, and beside myself with rage 
and mortification. I went to Mrs. Barnard and 
told her what had happened to me. I burst into 
tears of passion and grief as I flung myself on a 
sofa by the good lady. I told her how I had 
rescued little Agnes, how I loved the little thing 
better than all the world. I spoke my heart 
out, and eased it somewhat, fbr the good lady 
wiped her eyes more than once, and finished by 
giving me a kiss. She did more ; she invited 
me to tea with her on the next Wednesday when 
I came home from school, and who should be 
there but little Agnes. She blushed very much. 
Then she came toward me. Then she held up 
her little cheek to be kissed, and then she cried 
—oh, how she did cry ! There were three peo- 
ple whimpering in that room. (How well I rec- 
ollect it opening into the garden, and the little 
old blue dragon tea-cups and silver pot ! ) There 
were three persons, I say, crying : a lady of 
fifty, a boy of thirteen, and a little girl of seven 
years of age. Can you guess what happened 
next ? Of course the lady of fifty remembered 
that she had forgotten her spectacles, and went 
up stairs to fetch them; and then the little 
maiden began to open her heart to me, and told 
her dear Denny how she had been longing to 
see him, and how they were very angry with 
him at the Priory ; so angry that his name was 
never to be spoken. ''The chevalier said that, 
and so did the gentlemen— especially Mr. Jo- 
seph, who had been dreadful since his accident, 
and one day (says my dear) when you called, he 
was behind the door with a great horsewhip, 
and said he would let you iti, and flog your soul 
out of your body, only Mrs. Weston cried, and 
Mr. James said, 'Don't be a fool, Joe.' But 
something you have done to Mr. Joseph, dear 
Denny, and when your name is mentioned, he 
rages and swears so that it is dreadful to hear 
him. What can make the gentlemen so angry 
with you?" 

"So he actually was waiting with a horse- 
whip, was he ? In that case I know what I 
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would do. I would never go about without my 
pistol. I have hit one fellow, " said I, " and if 
any other man threatens me I will defend my- 
self." 

My dear Agnes said that they w^e very kind 
to her at the Priory, although she could not bear 
Mr. Joseph — ^that they gave her good masters, 
that she was to go to a good school kept by a 
Catholic lady at Arundel. And oh, how she 
wished her Denny would turn Catholic, and she 
prayed for him always, always I And for that 
matter I know some one who never night or 
morning on his knees has forgotten that little 
maiden. The father used to come and give her 
lessons three or four times in the week, and she 
used to learn her lessons by heart, walking up 
and down in the great green walk in the kitchen 
garden every morning at eleven o'clock. I 
knew the kitchen garden ! the wall was in North 
Lane, one of the old waUs of the convent : at 
the end of the green walk there was a pear-tree. 
And that was where she always went to learn 
her lessons. 

And here, I suppose, Mrs. Barnard returned 
to the room, having found her spectacles. And 
as I take mine off my nose and shut my eyes, 
that well-remembered scene of boyhood passes 
before them — ^that garden basking in the autumn 
evening — that little maiden with peachy cheeks 
and glistening curls, that dear and kind old lady, 
who says, " 'Tis time now, children, you should 
go home." 

I had to go to school that night ; but before I 
went I ran up North Lane and saw the old wall 
and the pear-tree behind it. And do you know 
I thought I would tiy and get up the wall, and 
easy enough it was to find a footing between 
those crumbling old stones ; and when on the 
top I could look down from the branches of the 
tree into the garden below and see the house 
at the farther end. So that was the broad 
walk where Agnes learned her lessons ? Mas- 
ter Denis Duval pretty soon had that lesson by 
heart. 

Yes ; but one day in the Christmas holidays, 
when there was a bitter frost, and the stones 
and the wall were so slippery that Mr. D. D. 
tore his fingers and his small-clothes in climb- 
ing to his point of observation, it happened that 
little Agnes was not sitting under the tree learn- 
ing her lessons, and none but an idiot would 
have supposed that she would have come out on 
such a day. 

But who should be in the garden, pacing up 
and down the walk all white with hoar-frost, but 
Joseph Weston with his patch over his eye. 
Unluckily he had one eye left with which he 
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saw me ; ftnd Ibe nest moment I beard the re- 
port of a tismendoos oath, and then a brickbat 
came nhiziing at my bend, bo close that, had it 
«tntck me, it would have knocked oat m]' e;e 
and m; brajm too. 

I was down the wall in a moment: it was 
elippery enongh : and two or three more brick- 
bats csDie a DIOR odretH, bnt lockily ^led to 
bit their mark. 



CHAPTER VT. 

I ESCAPE FBOM \ OBBAT DAHOEB. 

I 8FOKB of the aSmx of the hrickbata, at 
home, to Uonsienr do la Motte only, not car- 
ing Co tell mother le«t sbe shoold be inclined t« 
resnme her bos-on-lbo-ear practice, for which 
I tbonght I was growing too old. Indeed, I 
had become a great boj. Tbera were not half 
a dozen ont of the AaXj at Pocock's who could 
beat me when I was thirteen years old, and 
from theee champions, were thej BTcr so big, I 
nerer wonld submit to a thrashing, withoot a 
fight on mj part, in which, thongh I might get 
the worst, I was pretty iwe to leave some nglj 
marks on my adversary's nose and eyes. I re- 
member one lad especially, Tom Parrot by name, 
who waa three years older than myself and whom 
I coald no more beat than a frigate can beat a 
•eventy-fonr; bnt we en^i^ed nerertbeless, and, 



after we had bad Eome ropnds together, Tom 
put one hand in his pocket, and, with a qneei 
face and a great black eye I had given him, 
says—" Well, Denny, I could do it — yon know 
I conid : but I'm so lai^ I don't care aboat going 
on." And one of the bottle-holders beginning 
to jeer, Tom fetches bim snch a rap on the ear 
that I promise yon be showed no inclination (or 
langbing afterward. By-the-way, that knowl- 
edge of the noble art of fisticnfls which I learned 
at school, I had to practice at sea presently in 
the cockpit of more than one of his Majesty's 
ships of war. 

In respect of the elaj^iDg and caning at home 
I think M. de la Matle remonairated with my 
mother, and represented to her that I was now 
(oo old for tba.% kind of treatment. Indeed, 
when I was fourteen, I waa as tall as grand- 
father, and in a tussle I am sure I could have' 
tripped bis old heels up easily enough, and got 
the belter of him in five minutes. Do I speak 
of him with nndne fttmiliaritj ? I pretend no 
love fbr Mm ; I never could have any respect. 
Some of his practices which I knew of made me 
turn from him, and his loud professionB only in- 
creased my distrust. Monsieur monfiU, if ever 
you marry, and have a son, I hope the little chap 
will have an honest man for a grand&Cher, and 
tbat you will be able to say, "I loved bim," 
when the daisies cover me. 

La Motte, then, caused "the abolition of tor- 
ture" in our house, and I was grateful Co him. 
I bad the queerest feelings toward that man- 
He was a perfect fine gentleman when be so 
wished ; of his money most liberal, witty (in a 
dry, cnid sort of way) — most tenderly attadied 
to Agnes. £A bien I At I looked at his yel- 
low, handsome &ce, cold shudders would come 
over me, though at this time I did not know 
that Agnes's father bod fallen by his fatal 

When I informed bim of Mr. Joe Weston's 
salnta of brickbats he looked very grave. And 
I told him then, too, a thing which had stmck 
me most forcibly— viz., that the shout which 
Weston gave, and the oath which be uttered 
when he saw me on the wall, were precisely like 
the oath and execration nttered by the man viilh 
tht craped/oat, at whom I fired from the posl- 

" .Bo*, Mriie/" says La Motte. "Whatdidst 
thou on the wall? One does not steal pears at 
thy age." 

I dare say I turned red. "I beard some- 
body's voice," I Bud. " In feet, I heard Agncg 
singing in the garden, and — and I got on the 
wall to see her." 
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" What, yon— you, a little barber's boy, climb 
a wall to speak to Mademoiselle Agnes de Sa- 
veme, of one of the most noble houses of Lor- 
raine?" La Motte yelled, with a saTage laugh. 
**Parbleu! Monsieur Weston has well done I" 

** Sir !" said I, in a towering rage. " Barber 
as I am, my fathers were honorable Protestant 
clergymen in Alsace, and we are as good as 
highwaymen, at any rate ! Barber, indeed !'* I 
say again. ''And now I am ready to swear 
that the man who swore at me, and the man I 
shot on the road, are one and the same ; and 
ril go to Dr. Barnard's, and swear it before him I** 

The chevalier looked aghast and threatening 
for a while. ** Tu me menacesy je crois, petit 
manantr* says he, grinding his teeth. "This is 
too strong. Listen, Denis Duval ! Hold thy 
tongue, or evil will come to thee. Thou wilt 
make for thyself enemies the most unscrupulous 
and the most terrible — do you hear? I have 
placed Mademoiselle Agnes de Saverne with that 
admirable woman. Mistress Weston, because she 
can meet at the Priory with society more fitting 
her noble birth than that which she will find 
under your grandfather's pole-^parbleu. Ah, 
you dare mount on wall to look for Mademoi- 
selle de Saverne? Gave aux manstraps, mon 
*ff argon/ Vive Dieu, If I see thee on that wall 
I will fire on thee, mot le premier/ You pretend 
to Mademoiselle Agnes. Ha! ha! ha!'' And 
he grinned and looked like that c^ven-footed 
gentleman of whom Dr. Barnard talked. 

I felt that henceforward there was war be- 
tween La Motte and me. At this time I had 
suddenly shot up to be* a young man, and was 
not the obedient, prattling child of last year. I 
told grandfather that I would bear no more pun- 
ishment, such as the old man had been accus- 
tomed to bestow vpon me ; and once, when my 
mother lifted her hand, I struck it up, and griped 
it so tight that I frightened her. From that very 
day she never raised a hand to me. Nay, I think 
she was not ill pleased, and soon actually began 
to spoil me. Nothing was too good for me. I 
know where the silk came from which made my 
fine new waistcoat, and the cambric for my ruf- 
fled shirts, but very much doubt whether they 
ever paid any duty. As I walked to church, I 
dare say I cocked my hat' and strutted very con- 
sequentially. When Tom Billis, the baker's 
boy, jeered at my fine clothes, "Tom," says I, 
" I will take my coat and waistcoat o£f for half 
an hour on Monday, and give thee a beating if 
thou hast a mind ; but to-day let us be at peace, 
and go to church." 

On the matter of church I am not going to 
make any boast. That awful subject lies be- 



tween a man and his conscience. I have known 
men of lax faith pure and just in their lives, as 
I have met very loud-professing Christians loose 
in their morality, and hard and unjust in their 
dealings. There was a little old man at home 
— Heaven help him ! — ^who was of this sort, and 
who, when I came to know his life, would put 
me into such a rage of revolt while preaching 
his daily and nightly sermons, that it is a won- 
der I was not enlisted among the scofiers and 
evil-doers altogether. I have known many a 
young man fall away, and become utterly repro- 
bate, because the bond of discipline was tied too 
tightly upon him, and because he has found the 
preacher who was perpetually prating over him 
lax in his own conduct. I am thankful, then, 
that I had a better instructor than my old grand- 
father with his strap and his cane; and was 
brought (I hope and trust) to a right state of 
thinking by a man whose brain was wise, as his 
life was excellently benevolent and pure. This 
was my good friend Dr. Barnard, and to this day 
I remember conversations I had with him, and 
am quite sure they influenced my future life. 
Had I been altogether reckless and as lawless 
as many people of our acquaintance and neigh- 
borhood, he would have ceased to feel any in- 
terest in me ; and instead of wearing his Maj- 
esty's epaulets (which I trust I have not dis- 
graced), I might have been swabbing a smug- 
gler's boat, or riding in a night caravan, with 
kegs beside me and pistols and cutlasses to de- 
fend me, as that unlucky La Motte owned for his 
part that he had done. My good mother, though 
she gave up the practice of smuggling, never 
could see the harm in it ; but looked*on it as a 
game where you played your stake, and lost or 
won it. She ceased to play, not because it was 
wrong, but it was expedient no more; and Mr. 
Denis, her son, was the cause of her giving up 
this old trade. 

For me, I thankfully own that I was taught 
to see the matter in a graver light, not only by 
our tA)ctors sermons Qlwo or three of which, on 
the text of "Render unto Cassar," he preached 
to the rage of a great number of his congrega- 
tion), but by many talks which he had with me ; 
when he showed me that I was in the wrong to 
break the laws of my country to which I owed 
obedience, as did every good citizen. He knew 
(though he never told me, and his reticence in 
this matter was surely very kind) that my poor 
father had died of wounds received in a smug- 
gling encounter : but he showed me how such 
a life must be loose, lawless, secret, and wick- 
ed; must bring a man among desperate com 
panions, and compel him to resist Caesar's la^ 
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fal authority by rebellion, and possibly morder. 
** To thy mother I hare used other arguments, 
Denny, my boy," he said, very kindly. ''I and 
the Admiral want to make a gentleman of thee. 
Thy old grand&ther is rich enough to help us if 
he chooses. I won't stop to inquire too strictly 
where all his money came from ;* but His clear 
we can not make a gentleman of a smuggler's 
boy, who may be transported liny day, or, in 
case of armed resistance, may be — ** And here 
my good doctor puts his hand to his ear, and 
indicates the punishment for piracy which was 
Tery common in my young time. '' My Denny 
does not want to ride with a crape over his face, 
and fire pistols at leyenue officers ! No I I pray 
you will eyer show an honest countenance to the 
world. You will render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's, and— the rest, my child, yon 
know.** 

Now, I remarked about this man, that when 
he approached a certain subject an involuntaiy 
awe came oyer him, and he hushed as it were at 
the yery idea of that sacred theme. It was yery 
different with poor grandfather prating his ser- 
mons (and with some other pastors I haye heard), 
who used this Name as familiarly as any other, 

and but who am I to judge? .and, my poor 

old grandfather, is there any need at this dis- 
tance of time that I should be picking out the 

trabem in oculo tuof Howbeit, on that night, 

as I was walking home after drinking tea with 
my dear doctor, I made a yow that I would striye 
henceforth to lead an honest life ; that my tongue 
should speak the truth, and my hand should be 
sullied by no secret crime. And as I spoke I 
saw my cTearest little maiden's light glimmer- 
ing in her chamber, and the stars shining oyer- 
head, and felt — who could feel more bold and 
happy than I ? 

That walk schoolward by West Street cer- 
tainly was a detour, I might haye gone a 
straighter road, but then I should not haye seen 
a certain window : a little twinkling window in 
a gable of the Frioiy House, where the light 
used to be popped out at nine o'clock. T'other 
day, when we took oyer the King of France to 
Calais (his Boyal Highness the Duke of Clarence 
being in command), I must needs hire a post- 
chaise from Doyer, to look at that old window 
in the Priory House at Winchelsea. I went 
through the old tears, despairs, tragedies. I 
sighed as sentimentally, after forty years, as 
though the infon<K dolores were fresh upon me, 
as though I were the school-boy trudging back to 
his task, and taking a last look at his deiirest 

* Eheal where a put of it went to I thall haye to say 
presently.— D. D. 



joy. I used as a boy to try and pass that win- 
dow at nine, and I know a prayer was said for 
the inhabitant of yonder chamber. She knew 
my holidays, and my hours of going to school 
and returning thence. If my little maid hung 
certain signals in that window (such as a flower, 
for example, to indicate all was well, a cross- 
curtain, and so forth), I hope she practiced no 
yery unjustifiable stratagems. We agreed to 
consider that she was a prisoner in the hands of 
the enemy ; and we had few means of commu- 
nication saye these silnple artifices, which are 
allowed to be fiur in loye and war. Monsieur 
de la Motte continued to liye at our house, when 
his frequent afiairs did not call him away thence ; 
but, as I said, few words passed between ns after 
that angry altercation already described, and he 
and I were neyer friends again. 

He warned me that I had another enemy, and 
facts strangely confirmed the cheyalier's warn- 
ing. One Sunday night, as I was going to school, 
a repetition of the brickbat assault was made 
upon me, and this time the smart cocked hat 
which mother had giyen me came in for such a 
battering as effectually spoiled its modish shape. 
I told Dr. Barnard of this second attempt, and 
the good doctor was not a little puzzled. He 
began to think that he was not yery wrong in 
espying a beam in Joseph Weston's eye. We 
agreed to keep the matter quiet, howeyer, and 
a fortnight after, on another Sunday eyening, 
as I was going on my accustomed route to school, 
whom should I meet but the doctor and Mr. 
Weston walking together ! A little way beyond 
the town gate there is a low wall round a field ; 
and Dr. Barnard, going by this field a quarter 
of an hour before my usual time for pasHr^y found 
Mr. Joseph Weston walking there behind the 
stone inclosure I 

'* Good-night, Denny," says the doctor, when 
he and his companion met me ; but surly Mr. 
Weston sfud nothing. * * Haye you had any more 
brickbats at your head, my boy ?" the rector con- 
tinued. 

I said I was not a&aid. I had got a good 
pistol, and a bulkt in it this time. 

'* He shot that scoundrel on the same day you 
were shot, Mr. Weston," says the doctor. 

<< Did he ?'* growls the other. 

** And your gun was loaded with the sam^ 
sized shot which Denis used to pepper his rascal," 
continues the doctor. * * I wonder if any of the 
crape went into the rascal's wound?'* 

'' Sir,** said Mr. Weston, with an oath, " what 
do you mean for to hint ?" 

'* The yery oath the fellow used whom Denny 
hit when your brother and I trayeled together. 
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I am Bony to hear 70a use the language of such 
scoundrels, Mr. Weston.** 

'* If yon dare to suspect me of any thing un- 
becoming a gentleman, 1*11 have the law of you, 
Mr. Parson, that I will !'* roars the other. 

^^DeniSf mon gar^n, tire tonpistoht de suite^ 
€t vise mot bien cet homme la" says the doctor; 
and griping hold of Weston's arm, what does 
Dr. Barnard do but plunge his hand into Wes- 
ton's pocket, and draw thence another pistol! 
He said afterward he saw the brass butt sticking 
out of Weston's coat, as the two were walking 
together. 

* * What !" shrieks Mr. Weston ; " is that young 
miscreant to go about armed, and tell eyeiy body 
he will murder me ; and ain't I for to defend 
myself? I walk in fear of my life for him !" 

** You seem to me to be in the habit of trav- 
eling with pistols, Mr. Weston, and you know 
when people pass sometimes with money in their 
post-chaises." 

'* You scoundrel, you — ^you boy ! I call you 
to witness the words this man have spoken. He 
have insulted me, and libeled me, and I'll have 
the lor on him as sure as I am bom !'* shouts 
the angry man. 

" Very good, Mr. Joseph Weston, " replied the 
other, fiercely. "And I will ask Mr. Blades, 
the surgeon, to bring the shot which he took 
from your eye, and the scraps of crape adhering 
to your face, and we will go to /or as soon as you 
likel" 

Again I thought with a dreadful pang how 
Agnes was staying in that man^s house, and how 
this qaarrel would more than erer divide her 
from me ; for now she would not be allowed to 
visit the rectory — the dear neutral ground where 
I sometimes hoped to see her. 

Weston never went to law with the doctor, as 
he threatened. Some awkward questions would 
have been raised, which he would have found a 
difficulty in answering : and though he averred 
that his accident took place on the day before 
our encounter with the beau masque on Dartford 
Common, a little witness on our side was ready 
to aver that Mr. Joe Weston left his house at 
the Priory before sunrise on the day when we 
took our journey to London, and that he re- 
turned the next morning with his eye bound up, 
when he sent for Mr. Blades, the surgeon of our 
town. Being awake, and looking from her win- 
dow, my witness saw Weston mount his horse 
by the stable-lantern below, and heard him 
swear at the groom as he rode out at the gate. 
Curses used to drop naturally out of this nice 
gentleman's lips ; and it is certain in his case 
that bad words and bad actions went together. 



The Westons were fi^qnently absent from 
home, as was the chevalier our lodger. My 
dear little Agnes was allowed to come and see 
us at these times ; or slipped out by the garden- 
door, and ran to see her nurse Duval, as she 
always called my mother. I did not understand 
for a while that there was any prohibition on the 
Westons' part to Agnes visiting us, or know that 
there was such mighty wrath harbored against 
me in that house. 

I was glad, fbr the sake of a peaceable life at 
home, as fbr honesty's sake too, that my mo- 
ther did not oppose my determination to take 
no share in that smuggling business in which 
our house still engaged. Any one who opposed 
mother in her own house had, I promise you, no 
easy time : but she saw that if she wished to 
make a gentleman of her boy, he must be no 
smuggler's apprentice ; and when M. le Cheva- 
lier, being appealed to, shrugged his shoulders 
and said he washed his hands of me — " JS% bieity 
M, de la Matter says she, '^ we shall see if we 
can't pass ourselves of you and your patronage. 
I imagine that people are not always the better for 
it." *<No," replied he, with a groan, and one 
of his gloomy looks, '< my friendship may do 
people harm, but my enmity is worse — entendez 
vousf^ <'Bah, bah I" says the stout old lady. 
** Denisot has a good courage of his own. What 
do yon say to me about enmity to a harmless 
boy, M.le Chevalier?" 

I have told how, on the night of the funeral 
of Madame de Saveme, Monsieur de la Motte 
sent me out to assemble his Mackerel men. 
Among these was the father of one of my town 
play-fellows, by name Hookham, a sea-fiiring 
man, who had met with an accident at his busi- 
ness — strained his back — and was incapable of 
work for a time. Hookham was an improvi- 
dent man: the rent got into arrears. My grand- 
father was his landlord, and, I fear me, not the 
most humane creditor in the world. Now, when 
I returned home after my famous visit to Lon- 
don, my patron. Sir Peter Denis, gave me two 
guineas, and my lady made me a present of an- 
other. No doubt I should have spent this mon- 
ey had I received it sooner in London ; but in 
our little town of Winchelsea there was nothing 
to tempt me in the shops, except a fowUng-piece 
at the pawnbroker's, for which I had a great 
longing. But Mr. Triboulet wanted four guin- 
eas fbr the gun, and I had but three, and would 
not go into debt He would have given me the 
piece on credit, and frequently tempted me with 
it, but I resisted manfully, though I could not 
help hankering about the shop, and going again 
and again to look at the beautiful gun. The 
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stock fitted mj shoulder to a nicety. It was of 
the most beautifal workmanship. '*Why not 
take it now, Master Duval ?" Monsieur Tribou- 
let said to me; **and pay me the remaining 
guinea when yon please. Ever so many gen- 
tlemen have been to look at it ; and I should be 
sorry now, indeed I should, to see such a beau- 
ty go out of the town.'' As I was talking to 
Triboulet (it may haye been for the tenth time), 
some one came in with a telescope to pawn, and 
went away with fifteen shillings. *< Don't you 
know who that is?" says Triboulet (who was a 
chatter-box of a man). " That is John Hook- 
ham's wife. It is but hard times with them since 
John's accident. I have more of their goods here, 
and, entre nous, John has a hard landlord, and 
quarter-day is just at hand." I knew well enough 
that John's landlord was hard, as he was my own 
grandfather. '* If I take my three pieces to 
Hookham," thought I, '* he may find the rest 
of the rent ;" and so he did ; and my three guin- 
eas went into my grandfather's pocket out of 
mine ; and I suppose some one else bought the 
fowling-piece for which I had so longed. 

" What, it is you who have given me this mon- 
ey, Master Denis ?" says poor Hookham, who was 
sitting in his chair, groaning and haggard with 
his illness. " I can't take it — ^I ought not to 
take it." 

** Nay," said I ; "I should only have bought 
a toy with it, and if it comes to help you in dis- 
tress I can do without myplaything." 

There was quite a chorus of benedictions from 
the poor family in consequence of this act of good 
nature ; and I dare say I went away from Hook- 
ham's mightily pleased with myself and my own 
virtue. 

It appears I had not been gone long when Mr. 
Joe Weston came in to see the man, and when 
he heard that I had relieved him, broke out into 
a ^ood of abuse against me, cursed me for a 
scoundrel and impertinent jackanapes, who was 
always giving myself the airs of a gentleman, 
and flew out of the house in a passion. Mother 
heard of the transaction, too, and pinched my 
ear with a grim satisfaction. Grandfather said 
nothing, but pocketed my three guineas when 
Mrs. Hookham brought them; and, though I 
did not brag about the matter much, eveiy thing 
is known in a small town, and I got a great deal 
of credit for a very ordinary good action. 

And now, strangely enough, Hookham's boy 
confirmed to me what the Slindon priests had 
hinted to good Dr. Barnard. "Swear," says 
Tom (with that wonderful energy we used to 
have as boys) — "swear, Denis, <So help you, 
strike you down dead!' you never will telll" 



" So help me, strike me down dead !" said L 

** Well,' then, those-^you know who^the gen- 
tlemen — ^want to do you some mischief." 

"What mischief can they do to an honest 
boy?" I asked. 

"Oh, you don't know what they are!" says 
Tom. " If they mean a man harm, harm will 
happen to him. Father says no man ever comes 
to good who stands in Mr. Joe's ^ay. Where'i 
John Wheeler, of Bye, who had a quarrel with 
Mr. Joe ? He's in jail. Mr. Barnes, of Play, 
den, had words with him at Hastings market: 
and Barnes's ricks were burnt down before six 
months were over. How was Thomas Berry 
taken, after deserting from the man-of-war? 
He is an awful man, Mr. Joe Weston is. Don't 
get into his way. Father says so. But you are 
not to tell — ^no, never, that he spoke about it. 
Don't go alone to Bye of nights, father says. 
Don't go on any — ^and you know what not — any 
fishing business, except with those you know." 
And so Tom leaves me with a finger to his lips 
and terror in his face. 

As for ih^ fishing, though I loved a sail dear- 
ly, my mind was made up by good Dr. Barnard's 
advice to me. I would have no more night- 
fishing such as I had seen sometimes as a boy ; 
and when Budge's apprentice one night invited 
me, and called me a coward for refusing to go, 
I showed him I was no coward as far as fisticuff 
went, and stood out a battle with him, in which 
I do believe I should have proved conqueror, 
though the fellow was four years my senior, had 
not his ally, Miss Sukey Budge, joined him in 
the midst of our fight, and knocked me down 
with the kitchen bellows, when they both ' be- 
labored me, as I lay kicking on the ground. 
Mr. Elder Budge came in at the close of this 
dreadful combat, and his abandoned hussy of a 
daughter had the impudence to declare that the 
quarrel arose because I was rude to her — ^I, an 
innocent boy, who would as soon have made 
love to a negress as to that hideous, pock- 
marked, squinting, crooked, tipsy Sukey Budge. 
I fall in love with Miss Squintum, indeed ! I 
knew a pair of eyes at home so bright, innocent, 
and pure, that I should have been ashamed to 
look in them had I been guilty of such a rascally 
treason. My little maid of Winchelsea heard 
of this battle, as she was daily hearing slanders 
against me from those worthy Mr. Westons ; but 
she broke into a rage at the accusation, and said 
to the assembled gentlemen (as she told my 
good mother in after-days), "Denis Duval is 
not wicked. He is brave and he is good. And 
it is not true, the story you tell against him. 
lit is a lie!" 
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And now, onca more U happened that m j lit- 
tle piatol helped to cunfound my enemies, and 
wa» M me, indeed, a gude WeAr und Waffm. I 
was forever popping at tnarks Trith this little 
piece ofartilleiy. Ipolished, oiled, and corered 
it with the utmost care, and kept it in mj little 
room in a box of which I bnd the key. One 
day, bj a most fortunate chance, I took m; 
school-fellow, Tom Parrot, who became a great 
cren}' of tniue, into tbe room. We went up 
stun, by the prirate dooi of Badge's house, and 



not Ihrongh the shop, where Mademoiselle Figs 
and Monsieur iha appreniice were serving their 
customers ; and arrived in my room, wa boys 
opened my box, examined the precious pistol, 
screw, barrel, flints, powder-horn, etc., locked 
the box, and went away to school, promising 
ourselves a good oftemoou's sport on that half- 
holiday. Lessons oTer, I retnnied home to 
dinner, to find black looks from all the inmates 
of tbe house where T lived, from the grocer, his 
daughter, his appruilice; and even the little er- 
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rand-boy who blacked the boots and swept the 
shop stared at me impertinently, and said, " Oh, 
Denis, ain't yon going to catch it!" 

** What is the matter?'* I asked, very hanght- 

ay- 

" Oh, my lord I Well soon show your lord- 
ship w^at is the matter." (This was a silly 
nickname I had in the town and at school, where, 
I believe, I gave myself not a few airs since I 
had worn my fine new clothes, and paid my visit 
to London.) *' This accounts for his laced waist- 
coat, and his guineas which he flings about. 
Does your lordship know these here shillings and 
this half-crown ? Look at them, Mr. Beales ! 
See the marks on them which I scratched with 
my own hand before I put them into the till 
from which my lord took *em." 

ShiUings— till? What did they mean? «*How 
dare you ask, you little hypocrite !" screams out 
Miss Rudge. <<I marked them shilliDgs and 
that half-crown with my own needle, I did ; and 
of that I can take my Bible oath." 

" Well, and what then ?" I asked, remember- 
ing how this young woman had not scrupled to 
bear false witness in another charge against me. 

"What then? They were in the till this 
morning, young fellow; and you know well 
enough where they were found afterward," says 
Mr. Beales. "Come, come. This is a bad 
job. This is a sessions job, my lad." 

"But where were they found?'* again I 
asked. 

" We'll tell you that before Squire Boroughs 
and the magistrates, you young vagabond 1" 

<* You little viper, that have turned and stung 
me !" 

" You precious young scoundrel I" 

''You wicked, little, story-telling, good-for- 
nothing little thief I" cry Budge, the apprentice, 
and Miss Budge in a breath. And I stood be- 
wildered by their outcry, and, indeed, not quite 
comprehending the charge which they made 
against me. 

"The magistrates are sitting at Town HaU 
now. We will take the little villain there at 
once," says the grocer. "You bring the box 
along with you, constable. Lord ! Lord ! what 
will his poor grandfather say ?" And, wonder- 
ing still at the charge made against me, I was 
made to walk through the streets to the Town 
Hall, passing on the way by at least a score of 
our boys, who were enjoying their half-holiday. 
It was market-day, too, and the town full. It 
is forty years ^go, but I dream about that dread- 
ful day still ; and, an old gentleman of sixty, 
fancy myself walking through Bye market, with 
Mr. Beales's fist clutching my collar I 



A number of our boys joined this dismal pro- 
cession, and accompanied me into the magis- 
trates' room. "Denis Duval up for steaUng 
money!" cries one. "This accounts for his 
fine clothes, " sneers another. " He'll be hung," 
says a third. The market people stare, and 
crowd round, and jeer. I feel as if in a horrible 
nightmare. We pass under the pillars of the 
Market House, up the steps, to the Town HaU, 
where the magistrates were, who chose market- 
day for their sittings. 

How my heart throbbed, as I saw my dear 
Dr. Barnard seated among them I 

" Oh, doctor I" cries poor Denis, clasping his 
hands, "you don't believe me guilty?" 

"Guilty of what?" cries the doctor, from the 
rused table round which the gentlemen sate. 

"Guilty of stealing." 

" Guilty of robbing my till." 

''Guilty of taking two half-crowns, thlree 
shillings, and twopence in copper, all marked," 
shriek out Budge, the apprentice, and Miss 
Budge, in a breath. 

"Denis Duval steal sixpences!" cries the 
doctor; "I would as soon believe he stole the 
dragon off the church-steeple !" 

" Silence, you boys ! Silence in the conrt, 
there; or flog 'em and turn 'em all out!" says 
the magistrates' clerk. Some of our boys — 
friends of mine — ^who had crowded into the place, 
were hurrahing at my kind Doctor Barnard's 
speech. 

"It is a most serious charge," says the clerk. 

^' But what is the charge, my good Mr. Hick- 
son ? You might as well put me into the dock 
as that — " 

"Pray, Sir, will you allow the business of 
the court to go on?" asks the clerk, testily. 
"Make your statement, Mr. Budge, and don't 
be afraid of any body. You are under the pro- 
tection of the court. Sir." 

And now for the first time I heard the partic- 
ulars of the charge made against me. Budge, 
and his daughter after him, stated (on oath, I 
am shocked to say) that for some time past they 
had missed money from the till ; small sums of 
money, in shillings and half-crowns, they could 
not say how much. It might be two pounds, 
three pounds, in all ; but the money was con- 
stantly going. At last. Miss Budge said, she 
was determined to mark some money, and did 
so ; and that money was found in that box which 
belonged to Denis Duval, and which the consta- 
ble brought into court. 

"Oh, gentlemen!" I cried out, in an agony, 
" it's a wicked, wicked lie, and it's not the first 
she has told about me. A week ago she said I 
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wanted to kiss her, and she and Bevil hoth set 
on me ; and I never wanted to kiss the nastj 
thing, so help me — *' 

"Yon did, you lying, wicked boy I" cries 
Miss Snkey. " And Edward Bevil came to my 
rescue ; and you struck me, like a low, mean 
coward ; and we beat him well, and served him 
right, the little abandoned boy." 

"And he kicked one of my teeth out — you 
did, you little villain !*' roars Bevil, whose jaw 
had indeed suffered in that scuffle in the kitch- 
en, when his precious sweet-heart came to his 
aid with the bellows. 

"He called me a coward, and I fought him 
lair, though he is ever so much older than me,*' 
whimpers out the prisoner. ** And Sukey Budge 
set upon me, and beat me too ; and if I kicked 
him, he kicked me." 

"And since this kicking match they have 
found out that you stole their money, have 
they?'* says the doctor, and turns round, ap- 
pealing to his brother magistrates. 

"Miss Budge, please to tell the rest of your 
story,** calls out the justices* clerk. 

The rest of the Budget* story was, that, hav- 
ing their suspicions roused against me, they de- 
termined to examine my cupboards and boxes 
in my absence, to see whether the stolen objects 
were to be found, and in my box they discovered 
the two marked half-crowns, the three marked 
shillings; a brass-barreled pistol, which were now 
in court. "Me and Mr. Bevil, the apprentice, 
found the money in the box ; and we called my 
papa from the shop, and we fetched Mr. Beales, 
the constable, who lives over the way; and 
when that little monster came back from school 
we seized upon him, and brought him before 
your worships, and hanging is what I said he 
would always come to,** shrieks my enemy. Miss 
Budge. 

"Why, I have the key of that box in my 
pocket now I** I cried out. 

"We had means of opening of it,*' says Miss 
Budge, looking very red. 

"Oh, if you have another key — " interposes 
the doctor. 

" We broke it open with the tongs and pok- 
er,** says Miss Budge, " me and Edward did— I 
mean Mr. Bevil, the apprentice.'* 

"When?** said I, in a great tremor. 

"When ? When you was at school, you lit- 
tle miscreant I Half an hour before you came 
back to dinner." 

" Tom Parrot, Tom Parrot 1** I cried. « Call 
Tom Parrot, gentlemen. For goodness-sake 
call Tom !*' I said, my heart beating so that I 
could hardly speak. 
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Here I am, Denny!*' pipes Tom in the 
crowd ; and presently he comes up to their hon- 
ors on the bench. 

" Speak to Tom, Doctor, dear Doctor Bar- 
nard I** I continued. "Tom, when did I show 
you my pistol ?** 

" Jnst before ten o*clock school." 

"What did I do?*' 

"You unlocked your box, took the pistol out 
of a handkerchief, showed it to me, and two 
flints, a powder-horn, a bullet-mould and some 
bullets, and put them back again, and locked 
the box.*' 

" Was there any money in the box?" 

"There was nothing in the box but the pis- 
tol and the bullets and things. ' I looked into 
it. It was as empty as my hand.'* 

" And Denis Duval has been sitting by you 
in school ever since ?** 

"Ever since — except when I was called up 
and caned for my Corderius,** says Tom, with 
a roguish look ; and there was a great laughter 
and shout of applause from our boys of Pocock's 
when this testimony was given in their school- 
fellow's favor. 

My kind doctor held his hand over the railing 
to me, and when I took it my heart was so full 
that my eyes overflowed. I thought of little 
Agnes. What would she have felt if her Denis 
had been committed as a thief? I had such a 
rapture of thanks and gratitude that I think the 
pleasure of the acquittal was more than equiv- 
alent to the anguish of the accusation. What 
a shout all Pocock*s boys set up as I went out of 
the justice-room I We trooped joyfully down 
the stairs, and there were fresh shouts and huz- 
zahs as we got down to the market. I saw Mr. 
Joe Weston buying com at a stall. He only 
looked at me once. His grinding teeth and his 
clenched riding-whip did not frighten me in tho 
least now. 



CHAPTEB Vn. 

THE LAST OF MT SCHOOL-DATS. 

As our joyful procession of boys passed by 
Partlett's, the pastry-cook's, one of the boys^- 
Samuel Arbin — ^I remember the fellow well — ^a 
greedy boy, with a large beard and whiskers, 
though only fifteen years old — ^insisted that I 
ought to stand treat, in consequence of my vic- 
tory over my enemies. As far as a groat went, 
I said I was ready : for that was all the money 
I had. 

"Oh you stoiy- teller!** cries the other. 
" What have you done with your three guineas 
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which you were bragging abont and showing to 
the bojs at school ? I suppose they were in the 
box when it was broken open." This Samnel 
Arbin was one of the boys who had jeered when 
I was taken in charge by the constable, and 
would have liked me to be guilty, I almost 
think. I am afraid I had bragged about my 
money when I possessed it, and may have shown 
my shining gold pieces to some of the boys in 
school. 

*' I know what he has done with his money I" 
broke in my steadfast crony Tom Parrot. '* He 
has giyen away every shilling of it to a poor 
family who wanted it, and nobody ever knew 
you give away a shilling, Samuel Arbin, *' he says. 

'< Unless he could get eighteenpence by it I" 
sang out another little voice. 

" Tom Parrot, I'll break every bone in your 
body, as sure as my name is Arbin !" cried the 
other, in a fury. 

"Sam Arbin," said I, "after you have fin- 
ished Tom, you must try me ; or well do it 
now, if you like." To say the truth, I had 
long had an inclination to try my hand against 
Arbin. He was an ill friend to me, and among 
the younger boys a bully and a usurer to boot. 
The rest called out, "A ring! a ring! Let us 
go on the green and have it out !" being in their 
innocent years always ready for a fight. 

But this one was never to come off: and (ex- 
cept in later days, when I went to revisit the 
old place and ask for a half-holiday for my 
young successors at Pocock's) I was never again 
to see the ancient school-room. While we boys 
were brawling in the market-place before the 
pastry-cook's door, Dr. Barnard came up, and 
our quarrel was hushed in a moment. 

''What! fighting and quarreling already?*' 
says the doctor, sternly. 

"It wasn't Denny's fault. Sir!" cried out 
several of the boys. "It was Arbin began." 
And, indeed, I can say for myself that in all 
the quarrels I have had in life, and they have 
not been few, I consider I always have been in 
the right. 

"Come along with me, Denny," says the 
doctor, taking me by the shoulder : and he led 
me away and we took a walk in the town to- 
gether: and as we passed old Ypres Tower, 
which was built by King Stephen, they say, and 
was a fort in old days, but is used as the town 
prison now, "Suppose you had been looking 
from behind those bars now, Denny, and await- 
ing your trial at assizes? Yours would not 
have been a pleasant plight," Dr. Barnard said. 

"But I was innocent, Sir I You know I 
was!" 



"Yes. Praise be where praise is due. But 
if you had not providentially been able to prove 
your innocence — if you and your friend Parrot 
had not happened to inspect your box, you would 
have been in yondei^ place. Ha ! there is the 
bell ringing for afternoon service, which my good 
friend, Dr. Wing, keeps up. What say yon ? 
Shall we go and — and — offer up our thanks, 
Denny-7for the — the inunense peril from which 
— ^you have been — delivered?" 

I remembered how my dear friend's voice 
trembled as he spoke, and two or three drops 
fell from his kind eyes on my hand, which he 
held. I followed him into the church. Indeed 
and indeed I was thankful for my deliverance 
from a great danger, and even more thankful to 
have the regard of the true gentleman, the wise 
and tender friend, who was there to guide, and ^ 
cheer, and help me. 

As we read the last psalm appointed for that 
evening service, I remember how the good man, 
bowing his own head, put his hand upon mine ; 
and we recited together the psalm of thanks to 
the Highest who had had respect unto the low- 
ly, and who had stretched forth His hand upon 
the furiousness of my enemies, and whose right 
hand had saved me. 

Dr. Wing recognized and greeted his com- 
rade when service was over ; and the one doctor 
presented me to the other, who had been one of 
the magistrates on the bench at the time of my 
trial. Dr. Wing asked us into his bouse, where 
dinner was served at four o'clock, and of course 
the transactions of the morning were again dis- 
cussed. What could be the reason of the per- 
secution against me? Who instigated it? 
There were matters connected with this stoiy 
regarding which I could not speak. Should I 
do so, I must betray secrets which were not 
mine, and which implicated I knew not whom, 
and regarding which I must hold my peace. 
Now, they are secrets no more. That old socie- 
ty of smugglers is dissolved long ago : nay, I 
shall have to tell presently how I helped myself 
to break it up. Grand&ther, Rudge, the cheva- 
lier, the gentlemen of the Priory, were all con- 
nected in that great smuggling society of which 
I have spoken ; which had its depots all along 
the coast and inland, and its 'correspondents 
from Dunkirk to Havre de Grace. I have said 
as a boy how I had been on some of these "fish- 
ing" expeditions ; and how, mainly by the effect 
of my dear doctor's advice, I had withdrawn 
from all participation in this lawless and wicked 
life. When Bevil called me coward for refus- 
ing to take a share in a night-cruise, a quarrel 
ensued between us, ending in that battle royal 
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which left ns all sprawling, and cuffing and 
kicking each other on the kitchen floor. Was 
it rage at the injury to her sweet-heart's teeth, 
or hatred against myself, which induced my 
sweet Miss Sukey to propagate calumnies against 
me? The provocation I had given certainly 
did not seem to warrant such a deadly enmity 
as a prosecution and a perjury showed must ex- 
ist. Howbeit, here was a reason for the anger 
of the grocer's daughter and apprentice. They 
would injure me in any way they could ; and 
(as in the before-mentioned case of the bellows) 
take the first weapon at hand to overthrow me. 

As magistrates of the county, and knowing a 
greal deal of what was happening round about 
them, and the character of their parishioners 
and neighbors, the two gentlemen could not, 
then, press me too closely. Smuggled silk and 
lace, rum and brandy ? Who had not these in 
his possession along the Sussex and Kent coast ? 

"And, Wing, will you promise me there are 
no ribbons in your house but such as have paid 
duty ?" asks one doctor of the other. 

*'My good friend, it is lucky my wife has 
gone to her tea-table," replies Dr. Wing, **or I 
would not answer for the peace being kept." 

"My dear Wing," continues Dr. Barnard, 
" this brandy-punch is excellent, and is worthy 
of being smuggled. To run an anker of brandy 
seems no monstrous crime ; but when men en- 
gage in these lawless ventures at all, who knows 
how far the evil will go? I buy ten kegs of 
brandy from a French fishing-boat, I land it 
under a lie on the coast, I send it inland ever 
so far, be it from here to York, and all my con- 
signees lie and swindle. I land it, and lie to 
the revenue officer. Under a lie (that is a mu- 
tual secrecy) I sell it to the landlord of the 
'Beir at Maidstone, say — ^where a good friend 
of ours, Denny, looked at his pistols. You re- 
member the day when his brother received the 
charge of shot in his face ? My landlord sells 
it to a customer under a lie. We are all en- 
gaged in crime, conspiracy, and falsehood ; nay, 
if the revenue looks too closely after us, we out 
with our pistols, and to crime and conspiracy 
add murder. Do you suppose men engaged in 
lying every day will scruple about a false oath 
in a witness-box ? Crime engenders crime. Sir. 
Bound about us^ Wing, I know there exists a 
vast confederacy of fraud, greed, and rebellion. 
I name no names. Sir. I fear men high placed 
in the world's esteem, and largely endowed with 
its riches too, are concerned, in the pursuit of 
this godless traffic of smuggling, and to what 
does it not lead them ? To falsehood, to wicked- 
ness, to murder, to — " 



"Tea, Sir, if you please, Sir," says John, en- 
tering. "My mistress and the young ladies 
are waiting." 

The ladies had previously heard the stoiy of 
poor Denis Duval's persecution and innocence, 
and had shown him great kindness. By the 
time when we joined them after dinner they 
had had time to perform a new toilet, being en- 
gaged to cards with some neighbors. I knew 
Mrs. Wing was a customer to my mother for 
some of her French goods, and she would scarce- 
ly, on an ordinary occasion, have admitted such 
a lowly guest to her table as the humble dress- 
maker's boy ; .but she and the ladies were vexy 
kind, and my persecution and proved innocence 
had interested them in my favor. 

"You have had a long sitting, gentlemen," 
says Mrs. Wing; "I suppose you have been 
deep in politics, and the quarrel with France." 

"We have been speaking of France and 
French goods, my dear," said Dr. Wing, dryly. 

"And of the awful crime of smuggling and 
encouraging smuggling, my dear Mrs. Wing I" 
cries my doctor. 

"Indeed, Dr. Barnard 1" Now, Mrs. Wing 
and the young ladies were dressed in smart new 
caps and ribbons, which my poor mother sup- 
plied ; and they turned red, and I turned as red 
as the cap-ribbonS) as I thought how my good 
ladies had been provided. No wonder Mrs. 
Wing was desirous to change the subjeet of 
conversation. 

" What is this young man to do after his per- 
secution?" she asked. "He can't go back to 
Mr. Budge — that horrid Wesleyan who has ac- 
cused him of stealing." 

No, indeed, I could not go back. We had 
not thought about the matter until then. There 
had been a hundred things to agitate and inter- 
est me in the half-dozen hours since my appre- 
hension and dismissal. 

The doctorwould take me to Winchelsea in 
his chaise. I could not go back to my persecu- 
tors, that was clear, except to reclaim my little 
property and my poor little boxes, which they 
had found means to open. Mrs. Wing gave me 
a hand, the young ladies a stately courtesy, and 
my good Dr. Barnard putting a hand under the 
arm of the barber's grandson, we quitted these 
kind people. I was not on the quarter-deck as 
yet, you see. I was but an humble lad belong- 
ing to ordinary tradesmen. 

By-the-way, I had forgotten to say that the 
two clergymen, during their after-dinner talk, 
had employed a part of it in examining me as 
to my little store of learning at school, and my 
future prospects. Of Latin I had a smattering ; 
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French, owing to my birth, and mainly to M. 
de la Motte*8 instruction and conversation^ I 
could speak better than either of my two ex- 
aminers, and with quite the good manner and 
conversation. I was well advanced, too, in 
^arithmetic and geometry ; and Dampier*8 Yoy* 
ages were as much my delight as those of Sin- 
bad or my friends Bobinson Crusoe and Man 
Friday. I could pass a good examination in 
navigation and seamanship, and could give an 
account of the difiEerent sailings, working^tides, 
double altitudes, and so forth. 

<* And you can manage a boat at sea too?*' 
says Dr. Barnard, dryly. I blushed, I suppose. 
I couid do that, and could steer, reef, and pull 
an oar. At least I could do so two years ago. 

" Denny, my boy," says my good doctor, " I 
think 'tis time for thee to leave this school at any 
rate, and that our friend Sir Peter must provide 
for thee." 

However he may desire to improve in learn- 
ing, no boy, I fancy, is very sorry when a pro- 
posal is made to him to leave school. I said 
that I should be too glad if Sir Peter, my pa- 
tron, would provide for me. With the education 
I had I ought to get on, the doctor said, and my 
grandfather, he was sure, would find the means 
for allowing me to appear like a gentleman. 

To fit a boy for appearance on the quarter- 
deck, and to enable him to rank with others, I 
had heard would cost thirty or forty pounds a 
year at least. I asked, did Dr. Barnard think 
my grand&ther could afford such a sum ? 

<' I know not your grandfather's means," Dr. 
Barnard answered, smiling. * ' He keeps his own 
counsel. But I am very much mistaken, Den- 
ny, if he can not afford to make you a better al- 
lowance than many a fine gentleman can give 
his son. I believe him to be rich. Mind, I 
have no precise reason for my belief; but I fancy. 
Master Denis, your good grandpapa's^Atn^ has 
been very profitable to him." 

How rich was he? I began to think of the 
treasures in my fovorite "Arabian Nights. " Did 
Dr. Barnard think my grandfather was very 
rich? Well — the doctor could not tell. The 
.notion in Winchelsea was that old Mr. Denis 
Was very WeU to do. At any rate I must go 
back to him. It was impossible that I should 
stay witlf the Budge family after the insulting 
treatment I had had from them. The doctor 
said he would take me home with him in his 
chaise, if I would pack my little trunks; and 
with this talk we reached Budge's shop, which I 
entered not without a beating heart. There was 
Budge glaring at me from behind his desk, 
where he was posting his books. The appren* 



tice looked daggers at me as he came up through 
a trap-door from the cellar with a string of dip- 
candles ; and my charming Miss Susan was be- 
hind the counter tossing up her ugly head. 

''Ho! he's come back, have he?'* says Miss 
Budge. "As all the cupboards is locked in the 
parior, you can go in and get your tea there, 
young man." 

"I am going to takeDenis home, Mr. Budge,'» 
said my kind doctor. < < He can not remain with 
yon after the ch^;rge which yowi maile against 
him this morning." 

*' Of having our marked money in his box? 
Do yon go for to dare for to say we put it there?" 
cries miss, glaring now at me, now at Doctor 
Barnard. '* Go to say that. Please to say that 
ronce. Dr. Barnard, before Mrs. Barker and Mrs. 
Scales" (these were two women who happened to 
be in the shop purchasing goods). ''Just be 
so good for to say before these ladies that we 
hare put the money in that boy's box, and we'll 
see whether there is not justice in Hengland for 
a poor girl whom you insult, because you are a 
doctor and a magistrate indeed ! £h, if I was 
a man, I wouldn't let some people's gowns, and 
cassocks, and bands remain long on their backs 
— ^that I wouldn't. And some people wouldn't 
see a woman insulted if they wasn't cowards !'* 

As she said this, Miss Sukey looked at the 
cellar-trap, above which the apprentice's head 
had appeared, but the doctor turned also toward 
it with a glance so threatening, that Bevil let 
the trap fall suddenly down, not a little to my 
doctor's amusement. 

' ' Go and pack thy trunk, Denny. I will come 
back for thee in half an hour. "Mi, Budge must 
see that after being so insulted as you have been, 
yon never as a gentleman can stay in his house.'* 

"A pretty gentleman, indeed 1" ejaculates 
Miss Budge. ''Pray, how long since was bar- 
bers gentlemen, I should like to know? Mrs. 
Scales mum, Mrs. Barker mum — did you ever 
have your hair dressed by a gentleman ? If you 
want for to have it, you must go to Mounseer 
Duval, at Winchelsea, which one of the name 
was hung, Mrs. Barker mum, for a thief and a 
robber, and he won't be the last neither 1" 

There was no use in bandying abuse with this 
woman. " I will go and get my trunk, and be 
ready, Sir," I said to the doctor; but his back 
was no sooner turned than the raging virago op* 
posite me burst out with a fury of words that 
I certainly can't remember after five-and-forty 
years. I fancy I see now the little green eyes 
gleaming hatred at me, the lean arms a-kimbo, 
the feet stamping as she hisses out every imag- 
inable imprecation at my poor head. 
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" Will no man help me, and stand by and see 
that barber's boy insult me?" she cried. " Bevil, 
I say— Bevil I 'dp me!" 

I ran up stairs to my little room, and was not 
twenty minutes in making up my packages. I 
had passed years in that little room, and some- 
how grieved to leare it. The odious people had 
injured me, and yet I would have liked to part 
friends with them. I had passed delightful 
nights there in the company of Bobinson Cru- 
soe, mariner, and Monsieur Galland and his 
Contes Arabes, and Hector of Troy, whose ad- 
ventures and lamentable death (out of Mr. Pope) 
I could recite by heart ; and I had had weary 
nights, too, with my school-books, cramming 
that crabbed Latin grammar into my puzzled 
brain. With arithmetic, logarithms, and math- 
toatics I have said I was more familiar. I took 
a pretty good place in our school with ihem, and 
ranked before many boys of greater age. 

And now my boxes being packed (my little 
library being stowed away in that which con- 
tained my famous pistol), I brought them down 
stairs, with nobody to help me, and had them 
in the passage ready against Dr. Barnard's ar- 
rival. The passage is behind the back-shop at 
Budge's — (dear me I how well I remember it!) 
— ^and a door thence leads into a side-street. 
On the other side of this passage is the kitchen, 
where had been the fight which has been de- 
scribed already, and where we commonly took 
our meals. 

I declare I went into that kitchen disposed 
to part friends with all these people — to forgive 
Miss Snkey her lies, and Bevil his cuffs, and 
all the past ^i^arrels between us. Old Budge 
was by the fire having his supper ; Miss Sukey 
opposite to him. Poulson, as yet, was minding 
the shop. 

" I have come to shake hands before going 
away," I said. 

"You're a-going, are you? And pray. Sir, 
wherehever are you a-going of?" says Miss Su- 
key, over her tea. 

"I am going home with Dr. Barnard. I 
can't stop in this house after you have accused 
me of stealing your money." 

* ' Stealing ? Wasn't the money in your box, 
you little beastly thief?" 

<'0h, you young reprobate, I am surprised 
the bears don't come in and eat you," groans 
old Budge. ' * Ton have shortened my life with 
your wickedness, that you have ; and if yon 
don't bring your good grandfather's gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave I shall be surprised, 
that I shall. Tou, who come of a pious &mily 
— ^I tremble when I think of yon, Denis Daval I" 



*' Tremble ! Faugh ! the wicked little beast I 
he makes me sick, he do !" cries Miss Sukey, 
with looks of genuine loathing. 

"Let him depart from among us!" cries 
Budge. 

"Never do I wish to see his ugly face again !" 
exclaims the gentle Susan. 

" I am going as soon as Dr. Barnard's chaise 
comes," I said. " My boxes are in the passage 
now, ready packed." 

"Beady packed, are they? Is there any 
more of our money in them, yon little miscre- 
ant? Fa, is your silver tankard in the cup- 
board, and is the spoons safe?" 

I think poor Sukey had been drinking to drive 
away the mortifications of the morning in the 
court-house. She became more excited and 
violent with every word she spoke, and shrieked 
and clenched her fists at me like a mad woman. 

*' Susanna, you have had false witness bore 
against you, my child ; and you are not the first 
of your name. But be calm, be calm ; it's our 
duty to be calm !" 

^' Eh!" (here she gives a grunt) "calm with 
that sneak — that pig — that liar — ^that beast. 
Where's Edward Bevil? Why don't he come 
forward like a man, and flog the young scoun- 
drel's Hfe out?" shrieks Susanna. "Oh, with 
this here horsewhip, how I would like to give it 
you ! " (She clutched her father's whip from the 
dresser, where it commonly hung on two hooks.) 
" Oh, you — you' villain ! you have got your pis- 
tol, have yon ? Shoot me, you little coward, I 
ain't afraid of yon! You have your pistol in 
your box, have you ?" (I uselessly said as much 
in reply to this taunt.) "Stop! I say, Pa! — 
that young thief isn't going away with them 
boxes, and robbing the whole house as he may. 
Open the boxes this instant! We'll see he's 
stole nothing ! Opdn them, I say ! " 

I said I would do nothing of the kind. My 
blood was boiling up at this brutal behavior; 
and as she dashed out of the room to seize one 
of my boxes I put myself before her and sat 
down on it. 

This was assuredly a bad position to take, for 
the furious vixen began to strike me and lash at 
my face with the riding-whip, and it was more 
tban I could do to wrench it from her. 

Of course, at this act of defense on my part. 
Miss Snkey yelled for help, and called out, '< Ed- 
ward ! Ned Bevil ! The coward is a striking 
me ! Help, Ned !" At this the shop door flies 
open, and Snkey's champion is about to rush on 
me, but he breaks down over my other box with 
a crash of his shins and frightful execrations. 
His nose is prone on the pavement ; Miss Sukey 
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is wildly laying about her with her horsewhip 
(and I think Berirs jacket came in for most of 
the blows) ; we are all higgledy-piggledy^ plung- 
ing and scuffling in the dark — when a carriage 
drives up, which I had not heard in the noise 
of action, and, as the hall door opened, I was 
pleased to think that Br. Barnard had arrired, 
according to his promise. 

It was not the doctor. The new-comer wore 
a gown, but not a cassock. Soon after my trial 
before the magistrates was over, our neighbor, 
John Jephson, of Winchelsea, mounted his cart 
and rode home from Bye market. He straight- 
way went to our house, and told my mother of 
the strange scene which had just occurred, and 
of my accusation before the magistrates and 
acquittal. She begged, she ordered Jephson to 
lend her his cart. She seized whip and reins ; 
she drove over to Bye ; and I don't envy Jeph- 
son's old gray mare that journey with such a 
charioteer behind her. The door, opening from 
the street, flung light into the passage ; and be- 
hold, we three warriors were sprawling on the 
floor in the higgledy-piggledy stage of the battle 
as my mother entered 1 

What a scene for a mother with a strong arm, 
a warm heart, and a high temper I Madame 
Duval rushed instantly at Miss Susan, and tore 
her shrieking from my body, which fair Susan 
was pommeling with the whip. A part of Su- 
san's cap and tufts of her red hair were torn off 
by this maternal Amazon, and Susan was hurl- 
ed through the open door into the kitchen, where 
she fell before her frightened father. I don't 
know how many blows my parent inflicted upon 
this creature. Mother might have slain her, 
but that the chaste Susanna, screaming shrilly, 
rolled under the deal kitchen table. 

Madame Duval had wrenched away from this 
young person the horsewhip with which Susan 
had been operating upon the shoulders of her 
only son, and snatched the weapon as her fallen 
foe dropped. And now, my mamma, seeing 
old Mr. Budge sitting in a ghastly state of terror 
in the comer, rushed at the grocer, and in one 
minute, with butt and fl^ong, inflicted a score 
of lashes over his face, nose, and eyes, for which 
any body who chooses may pity him. **Ah, 
you will call my boy a thief, will you ? Ah, 
you will take my Denny before the justices, will 
you ? Frends moi 9a, gredin ! Attrape, Idche I 
Nimmt noch ein paar Schlage, Spitzbube!" cries 
out mother, in that polyglot language of En- 
glish, French, High-Dutch, which she always 
used when excited. My good mother could 
shave and dress- gentlemen's heads as well as 
any man ; and faith I am certain that no man 



in all Europe got a better dressing than Mr. 
Budge on that evening. 

Bless me I I have written near a page to de- 
scribe a battle which could not have lasted five 
minutes. Mother's cart was drawn up at the 
side-street while she was victoriously engaged 
within. Meanwhile, Dr. Barnard's chaise had 
come to the front door of the shop, and he strode 
through it, and found us conquerors in posses- 
sion of both fields. Since my last battle with 
Bevil, we both knew that I was more than a 
match for him. *' In the king's name, I charge 
you drop your daggers j" as the man says in the 
play. Our wars were over on the appearance 
of the man of peace. Mother left off plying 
the horsewhip over Budge ; Miss Sukey came 
out from under the table ; Mr. Bevil rose, and 
slunk off to wash his bleeding face ; and when 
the wretched Budge whimpered out that he 
would have the law for this assault, the doctor 
sternly said, '^Tou were three to one during 
part of the battle, three to two afterward, and 
alter your testimony to-day, you perjured old 
miscreant, do you suppose any magistrate will 
believe you ?" 

No. Nobody did believe them. A punish- 
ment fell on these bad people. I don't know 
who gave the name, but Budge and his daugh- 
ter we're called Ananias and Sapphira in 1^^'; 
and from that day the old man's affairs seemisd 
tOk turn to the bad. When our boys of Fo- 
cock's met the grocer, his daughter, or his ap- 
prentice, the little miscreants would cry out, 
"Wh« put the money in Denny's box?" 
<<Who bore false witness against his neigh- 
bor?'* *'Kiss the book, Sukey my dear, and 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, do you hear?" They had a 
dreadful life, that poor grocer's family. As for 
that rogue Tom Farrot, he comes into the shop 
one market-day when the place was full, and 
asks for a penn'orth of sugar-candy, in payment 
for which he offers a penny to old Budge sitting 
at his books behind his high desk. ' < It's a good 
bit of money," says Tom (as bold as the brass 
which he was tendering). <'It ainH marked, 
Mr. Budge, like Denny Duval's money !" And, 
no doubt, at a signal from the young reprobate, 
a chorus of boys posted outside began to sing, 
<* Ananias, Ananias! He pretends to be so 
pious! Ananias and Saphia — " Well, well, 
the Saphia of these young wags was made to 
rhyme incorrectly with a word beginning with 
L. Nor was this the only punishment which 
befell the unhappy Budge : Mrs. Wing and sev- 
eral of his chief patrons took away their custom 
from him and dealt henceforth with the opposi- 
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tion grocer. Not long after my affair, Miss 
Sakey married the toothless apprentice, who 
got a bad bargain with her, sweet-heart or wife. 
I shall have to tell presently what a penalty 
they (and some others) had to pay for their 
wickedness ; and of an act of contrition on poor 
Miss Sukey's part, whom, I am sure, { heartily 
forgive. Then was cleared up that mystery 
(which I could not understand, and Dr. Bar- 
nard coald not, or would not) of the persecu- 
tions directed against an humble lad, who never, 
except in self-defense, did harm to any mortal. 

I shouldered the trunks, causes of the late 
lamentable war, and put them into mother's 
cart, into which I was about to mount, but the 
shrewd old lady would not let me take a place 
beside her. "I can drive well enough. Go 
thou in the chaise with the doctor. He can 
talk -to thee better, my son, than an ignorant 
woman like me. Neighbor Jephson told me 
how the good gentleman stood by thee in the 
justice-court. If ever I or mine can do any 
thing to repay him, he may command me. 
Houp, Schimmel! Fortl Shalt soon be to 
house I" And with this she was off with my 
bag and baggage, as the night was beginning to 
fall. 

I went out of the Budges* house, into which I 
have never since set foot. I took my place in 
the chaise by my kind Dr. Barnard. We passed 
through Winchelsea gate, and dipped down into 
the marshy plain beyond with bright glimpses 
of the Channel shining beside us, and the stars 
glittering overhead. We talked of the affair of 
the day, of course — the affair most interesting, 
that is, to me, who could think of nothing but 
magistrates, and committals, and acquittals. 
The doctor repeated his firm conviction that 
there was a great smuggling conspiracy all along 
the coast and neighborhood. Master Budge 
was a member of the fraternity (which, indeed, 
I knew, having been out with his people once 
or twice, as I have told, to my shame). " Per- 
haps there were other people of my acquaint- 
ance who belonged to the same society ?"* the 
doctor said, dryly. **Gee up, Daisy I There 
were other people of my acquaintance who were 
to be found at Winchelsea as well as at Bye. 
Tour precious one-eyed enemy is in it; so, I 
have no doubt, is Monsieur le Chevalier de la 
Motte ; so is— can yon guess the name of any 
one besides, Denny ?" 

"Yes, Sir," I said, sadly,* I knew my own 
grandfather was engaged in that traffic. " But 
if— if others are, I promise yon, on my honor, I 
never will embark in it," I added. 

'''Twill be more dangerous now than it has 



been. There will be obstacles to crossing the 
Channel which the contraband gentlemen have 
not known for some time past. Have you not 
heard the news ?" 

"What news?*' Indeed I had thought of 
none but my own affairs. A post had come in 
that very evening from London, bringing intelli- 
gence of no little importance even to poor me, 
as it turned out. And the news was that his 
Majesty the King, having been informed that a 
treaty of amity and commerce had been signed 
between the Court of France and certain per- 
sons employed by his Majesty's revolted subjects 
in North America, has judged it necessary to 
send orders to his embassador to withdraw from 
the French Comt and relying with the firm- 
est confidence upon the zealous and affectionate 
support of his faithful people, he is determined 
to prepare to exert, if it should be necessary, all 
the forces and resources of his kingdoms, which 
he trusts will be adequate to repel every insult 
and attack, and to maintain and uphold the 
power and reputation of this country. 

So as I was coming out of Bye court-house, 
thinking of nothing but my enemies, and my 
trials, and my triumphs, post-boys were gallop- 
ing all over the land to announce that we were 
at war with France. One of them, as we made 
our way home, clattered past us with his twang- 
ing horn, crying his news of war with France. 
As we wound along the plain, we could see the 
French lights across the Channel. My life has 
lasted for fifty years since then, and scarcely 
ever since, but for very, very brief intervals has 
that baleful war-light ceased to burn. 

The messenger who bore this important news 
arrived after we left Bye, but, riding at a much 
quicker pace than that which our doctor's nag 
practiced, overtook ns ere we had reached our 
own town of Winchelsea. All our town was 
alive with the news in half an hour; and in the 
market-place, the public houses, and from house 
to house, people assembled and talked. So we 
were at war again with our neighbors across the t 
Channel, as- well as with our rebellious children 
in America; and the rebellious children were 
having the better of the parent at this time. 
We boys at Focock's had fought the war stoutly 
and with great elation at first. Over our maps 
we had pursued the rebels, and beaten them in 
repeated encounters. We routed them on Long 
Island. We conquered them at Brandywine. 
We vanquished them gloriously at Bunker's 
Hill. We marched triumphantly into Phila- 
delphia with Howe. We were quite bewildered 
when we had to surrender with Greneral Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga ; being, somehow, not accus- 
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tomed to hear of British anniai samtiderijig, 
and British valor lieiog beat, " We had a half- 
holidaj for Long leland," mja Tom Parrot, git- 
tiug nest to me in school. " I eappose ne shall 
be flogged all round for Saratoga." Asforthose 
Frenchmen, we knew of their treason for a long 
dme past, and were gathering np wrath against 
them. Protatant Frencbmeo, it was agreed, 
were of a different sort ; and I think the ban- 
ished Huguenots of France have not been un- 
worthy anhjects of our new loTcreign. 

There wai one dear little Frenchwoman in 
Winchelaeawho I own was a Bad rebel. When 
Mrs. Barnard, talking about the war, turned 
round to Agnei, and said, "Agnes, my child, 
on what side are yon ?" Mademoiselle de Barr 
Unshed very red, and Mud, "I am. a French girl, 
and I am of the side of my coimtry. Vive la 
France! viTeleBoi!" 

" Oh, Agnes ! oh, you perrerted, ungrateful 
little, little monster 1 " cries Mrs. Barnard, be^^ 
ning to weep. 

Bat the doctor, &ec from b^ng ongiy, smiled 
and looked pleased ; and making Agnt 
reverence, he said, "Mademoiselle de Saverne, 
I think a little Frenchwoman sbonld be for 
France; and here ia the tray, and 
fight nnlil after supper. " And as he spoke that 
night the prayer appointed by his Chnrch for 
the time of war— prayed that we might be armed 
with His defense who is the only giver of all 
Ticloty — I thought I never heard the good 
Toice more toncbing and solemn. 

When this daily aud nightly ceifemou 
performed at the Rectory, a certain little person 
who belonged to the Soman Catholic faith used 
to sit aloof, her spiritual instmctors forlndding 
ber to tikke part in our English worship. When 
it was over, and the doctor's household had with- 

' drawn. Miss Agnes had a flashed, almost aDgt7 
foce. 

" Bat what am I to do, annt Barnard t" said 
the little rebel. "If I pray for yon, I pray 

■ that my conntiy may be conquered, and that 
you may be saved and delivered out of our 

" No, faith, my child, I think wa will not call 
Dpon thee fbr Amen, " g^ys the doctor, patUng 
her cheek. 

"I don't know why you should wish to pre- 
vail over my country,"whimpera the little maid. 
"I am sure I won't pray that any harm may 
happen to yon, and aunt Barnard, and Deimy 
— never, never 1" And in a passion of tears 
she buried hei head against the braoBt of the j 
good man, and we were all not a little moved. 

Hand in hand we two young ones walked I 



from the Hectory to the Priory Hoese, which 
was only too near. I paused ere I rang at the 
bell, still holding het wistful little hand in 

" You will never he my enemy, Deimy, will 
yon ?" she said, looking np. 

" My^ear," I faltered out, "I will love yon 
for ever and everl" I thought of the infant 
whom I brongbt home in my arms from the sea- 
shore, and once more my dearest maiden was 
held in them, and my heart throU>ed with on 
exquisite bliss. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

^OMiBE yon there was no doubt or hesibw 
next Sunday regarding onr good rector's 
opinions. Ever since the war with America 
I, he had, to the best of his power, ex- 
horted his people to be loyal, and testified to the 
anthority of Cnsar. "War," he taught, "is 
altogether an evil ; and orduned of Heaven, 
inr illnesses aud fevers doubttess are, for our 
good. It teaches obedience and contentment 
under privations; it fortifies courage; it testa 
loyal^ ; it gives occasion for showing merdftil- 
ofheort; moderation in victory; endurance 
and cheetfiilnesB under defeat The brave who 
do battle victoriously in their country's cause 
leave a legacy of honor to their children. We 
English of the present day are the better for 
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Crecy, and Aginconrt, and Blenheim. I do not 
grudge the Scots their day of Bannockbam, nor 
the French their Fontenoy. Such valor proves 
the manhood of nations. When we have con- 
qnered the American rebellion, as I have no 
doubt we shall do^ I trust it will be found that 
these rebellious children of ours have con^ported 
themselves in a maitner becoming our English 
race, that they have been hardy and resolute, 
merciful and moderate. In that Declaration of 
War against France, which has just reached us, 
and which interests all England, and the men 
of this coast especially, I have no more doubt 
in my mind that the right is on our side than I 
have that Queen Elizabeth had a right to resist 
the Spanish Armada. In an hour of almost 
equal peril, I pray we may show the same watch- 
fulness, constancy, and valor ; bracing ourselves 
to do the duty before us, and leaving the issue 
to the Giver of all Victory." 

Ere he left the pulpit our good rector an- 
nounced that he would call a meeting for next 
market-day in our town-hall — ^a* meeting of gen- 
tly, farmers, and sea-faring men to devise means 
for the defense of our coast and harbors. The 
French might be upon us any day ; and all our 
people were in a buzz of excitement. Volunteers 
and Fencibles patrolling our shores, and fisher- 
men's glasses forever on the look-out toward the 
opposite coast. 

We had a great meeting^in the town-hall, and 
of the speakers it was who should be most loyal 
to king and country. Subscriptions for a De- 
fense Fund were straightway set afoot. It was 
determined the Cinque Fort towns should raise 
a regiment of Fencibles. In Winchelsea alone 
the gentry and chief tradesmen agreed to raise 
a troop of volunteer horse to patrol along the 
shore and communicate with depots of the reg- 
ular militaiy^formed at Dover, Hastings, and 
Deal. The fishermen were enrolled to serve 
as coast and look>out men. From Margate to 
Folkestone the coast was watched and patrolled : 
and privateers were equipped and sent to sea 
from many of the ports along our line. On the 
French shore we heard of similar warlike prep- 
arations. The 'fishermen on either coast did not 
harm each other as yet, though presently they 
too fell to blows : and I have sad reason to know 
that a certain ancestor of mine did not alto- 
gether leave off his relations with his French 
friends. 

However, at the meeting in the town-hall 
grandfather came forward with a subscription 
and a long speech. He said that he and his co- 
religionists and countrymen of France had now 
for near a century experienced British hospital- 
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ity and freedom, that when driven from home 
by Papist persecution, they had found protec- 
tion here, and that now was the time for French 
Protestants to show that they were grateful and 
faithful subjects of King George. Grandfather's 
speech was very warmly received ; that old man 
had lungs, and a knack of speaking, which never 
failed him. He could spin out sentences by the 
yard, as I knew, who had heard him expound 
for half hours together with that droning voice 
which had long ceased (Heaven help me!) to 
carry conviction to the heart of grandfather's 
graceless grandson. 

When he had done, Mr. Joseph Weston, of 
the Priory, spoke, and with a good spirit too. 
(He and my dear friend, Mr, Sam, were both 
present, and seated with the gentlefolks and 
magistrates at the raised end of the hall.) Mr. 
James said that as Mr. Duval had spoken for 
the French Protestants, he, for his part, could 
vouch for the loyalty of another body of men, 
the Roman Catholics of England. In the hour 
of danger he trusted that he and his brethren 
were as good subjects as any Protestants in the 
realm. And as a trifling test of his loyalty— 
though he believed his neighbor Duval was a 
richer man than himself (grandfather shrieked 
a ''No, no!" and there was a roar of laughter 
in the hall) — he offered as a contribution to a 
defense fund to lay down two guineas for Mr. 
Dcrvars one! 

''I will give my guinea, I am sure," says 
grandfather, very meekly ; " and may that poor 
man's mite be accepted and useful!" 

" One guinea ! " roars Weston ; ** I will give a 
hundred guineas !" 

"And I another hundred^," says his brother. 
'' We shall show, as Boman Catholic gentry of 
England, that we are not inferior in loyalty to 
our Protestant brethren." 

**Put my fazer-in-law, Peter Duval, down 
for one 'ondred guinea!" calls out my mother, 
in her deep voice. '* Put me down for twenty- 
fife guinea, and my son Denis for twenty-fife 
guinea ! We have eaten of English bread and 
we are grateful, and we sing with all our hearts 
God safe King George!" 

Mother's speech was received with great ap- 
plause. Farmers, gentry, shop-keepers, rich and 
poor, crowded forward to offer their subscrip- 
tion. Before the meeting broke up a very 
handsome sum was promised for the arming 
and equipment of the Winchelsea Fencibles; 
and old Colonel Evans, who had been present 
at Minden and Fontenoy, and young Mr. Bar- 
low, who had lost a leg at Brandywine, said 
that they would superintend the drilling of the 
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Winchelsea Eendbles, until bucIx time as his 
Majesty should send officers of bis own to com- 
mand the corps. It was agreed that eveiy body 
spoke and acted with public spirit. ''Let the 
French landl" was our cry. "The men of 
Rye, the men of Winchelsea, the men of Hast- 
ings, will have a guard of honor to receive them 
on the shore !** 

That the French intended to tiy and land 
was an opinion pretty general among us, espe- 
cially when his Majesty^s proclamation came, 
announcing the great nayal and military arma- 
ments which the enemy was preparing. We 
had certain communications with Boulogne, Cal- 
ais, and Dunkirk still, and our fishing boats 
sometimes went as far as Ostend, which then be- 
longed to the Emperor. Our informants brought 
us full news of all that was going on in those 
ports ; of the troops assembled there, and royal 
French ships and priyateers fitted out. I was 
not much surprised one night to find our old 
Boulogne ally Bidois smoking his pipe with 
grandfather in the kitchen, and regaling him- 
self with a glass of his own brandy, which I 
know had not paid unto Csesar Cassar's due. 
The pigeons on the hill were making their jour* 
neys still. Once, when I went up to visit Farm- 
er Perreau, I found M. de la Motte and a com- 
panion of his sending off one of these birds, and 
Lamotte*s Mend said, sulkily, in German, 
"What does the little Spitzbube do here?" 
^^Verstekt vielleicht Deutsche'''' murmured La 
Motte, hurriedly, and turned round to me with 
a grin of welcome, and asked news of grandfa- 
ther and my mother. ' 

This ally of the chevalier's was a Lieutenant 
Llitterloh, who had served in America in one of 
the Hessian regiments on our side, and who was 
now pretty often in Winchelsea, where he talked 
magnificently about war and his own achieve- 
ments, both on the Continent and in our Amer- 
ican provinces. He lived near Canterbury as I 
heard. I guessed, of course, that he was one 
of the "Mackerel" party, and engaged in smug- 
gling, like Lamotte, the Westons, and my grace- 
less old grandfather and his ally, Mr. Budge, 
of Bye. I shall have presently to tell how bit- 
terly Monsieur de la Motte had afterward to rue 
his acquaintance with this German. 

Knowing the chevalier's intimacy with the 
gentlemen connected with the mackerel fishery, 
I bad little cause to be surprised at seeing him 
and the German captain together; though a 
circumstance now arose, which might have in- 
duced me to suppose him engaged in practices 
yet more lawless and dangerous than smuggling. 
I was walking up to the hill — must I let slip 



the whole truth, madam , in my memoirs ? Well, 
it never did or will hurt any body ; and, as it 
only concerns you and me, may be told without 
fear. I frequently, I say, walked up the hill to 
look at these pigeons, for a certain young per- 
son was a great lover of pigeons, too, and occa- 
sionally would come to see Farmer Perreau's 
cohrniharium. Did I love the sight of this dear 
white dove more than any other ? Did it come 
sometimes fluttering to my heart? Ah! the 
old blood throbs there with the mere recollec- 
tion. I feel — shall we say how many years 
younger, my dear? In fine, those little walks 
to the pigeon-house are among the sweetest of 
all our stores of memories. 

I ^as coming av^ay, then, once from this 
house of billing and cooing, when I chanced to 
espy an old school-mate, Thomas Measom by 
name, who was exceedingly proud of his new 
uniform as a private of our regiment of Win- 
chelsea Fencibles, was never tired of wearing it, 
and always walked out with his firelock over his 
shoulder. As 1 came up to Tom he had just 
discharged his piece and hit his bird too. One 
of Farmer Perreau's pigeons lay dead at Tom's 
feet, one of the carrier pigeons, and the young 
fellow was rather scared at what he had done, 
especially when he saw a little piece of paper 
tied under the wing of the slain bird. 

He could not read the message, which was 
written in our Gei^an handwriting, and was 
only in three lines, which I was better able to 
decipher than Tom. I supposed at first that 
the message had to do with the smuggling busi- 
ness, in which so many of our friends were en- 
gaged, and Measom walked off rather hurriedly, 
being by no means anxious to fall into the 
farmer's hands, who would be but ill-pleased at 
having one of his birds killed. 

I put the paper in my pocket, not telling 
Tom what I thought about the matter ; but I 
did have a thought, and determined to com- 
mence with my dear Doctor Barnard regarding 
it. I asked to see him at the Bectory, and 
there read to him the contents of the paper which 
the poor messenger was bearing when Tom's ball 
brought him down. 

My good doctor was not a little excited and 
pleased when I interpreted the pigeon's message 
to him, and especially praised me for my reti- 
cence with Tom upon the subject *' It may be 
a mare's nest we have discovered, Denny, my 
boy," says the doctor; "it may be a matter of 
importance. I will see Colonel Evans on this 
subject to-night." We went off to Mr. Evans's 
lodgings ; he was the old officer who had fought 
under the Duke of Cumberland, and was, like 
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the doctor, a justice of peace for our county. I 
translated for the colonel the paper, which was 
to the following effect : 

[The paper is wanting.] 

. Mr. Evans looked at a paper before him, con- 
taining an authorized list of the troops at the 
various Cinque Fort stations, and found the 
poor pigeon's information quite correct. Was 
this the chevalier's writing? the gentleman 
asked. Ko, I did not think it was M. de la 
Motte's handwriting. Then I mentioned the 
other German in whose company I had seen M. 
de la Motte. The Monsieur Liitterloh, whom 
Mr. Evans said he knew quite well. *' If Liit- 
terloh is engaged in the business," said Mr. 
Evans, '^ we shall know more about it ;" and he 
whispered something to Doctor Barnard. Mean- 
while he praised me exceedingly for my caution, 
enjoined me to say nothing regarding the mat- 
ter, and to tell my comrade to hold his tongue. 

As for Tom Measom he was less cautious. 
Tom talked about his adventure to one or two 
cronies; and to his parents, who were trades- 
men like my own. They occupied a snug house 
in Winchelsea, with a garden and a good pad- 
dock. One day their horse was found dead in 
the stable. Another day their cow burst and 
died. There used to be strange acts of revenge 
perpetrated in those days ; and farmers, trades- 
men, or gentty, who rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to certain parties, had often to rue the 
enmity which they provoked. Thatmyunhap> 
py old grandfather was, and remained in the 
smugglers' league, I fear, is a fact which I can't 
deny or palliate. He paid a heavy penalty to 
be sure ; but my narrative is not advanced far 
enough to allow of my telling how the old man 
was visited for his sins. 

There came to visit our Winchelsea magis- 
trates Captain Pearson, of theXyrzo: frigate, then 
in the Downs ; and I remembered this gentle- 
man, having seen him at the house of my kind 
patron, Sir Peter Denis, in London. Mr. Pear- 
son also recollected me as the little boy who had 
shot the highwayman ; and was much interested 
when he heard of the carrier pigeon, and the 
news wh'ich he bore. It appeared that he, as 
well as Colonel Evans, were acquainted with 
Mr. Liitterloh. "You are a good lad," the 
captain said ; " but we know, " said the captain, 
"all the news those birds carry.*' 

At this time our whole coast was alarmed, 
and hourly expectant of a French invasion. 
The French fleet was said to outnumber ours in 
the Channel : the French army, we knew, was 
enormously superior to our own. I can remem- 
ber the terror and the excitement ; the panic of 



some, the braggart behavior of others ; and spe- 
cially I recall the vr^ ib which our church was 
cleared, one Sunday, by a rumor which ran 
through the pews that the French were actually 
landed. How the people rushed ftway from the 
building, and some of them whom I remember 
the loudest among the braggarts, and singing 
their "Come if you dare!" Mother and I in 
our pew, and Captain Pearson in the rector's, 
were the only people who sate out the sermon, 
of which Doctor Barnard would not abridge a 
line, and which, I own, I thought was extreme^ 
ly tantalizing and provoking. He gave the 
blessing with more than ordinary slowness and 
solemnity ; and had to open his own pulpit-door 
and stalk down the steps without the accom- 
paniment of his usual escort, the clerk, who had 
skipped out of his desk and run away like the 
rest of the congregation. Doctor Barnard had 
me home to dinner at the Rectory; my good 
mother being much too shrewd to be jealous of 
this kindness shown to me and not to her. 
When she waited upon Mrs. Barnard with her 
basket of laces and perfumeries, mother stood as 
became her station as a tradeswoman. "For 
thee, my son, 'tis different," she said. " I will 
have thee be a gentleman :" and faith, I hope I 
have done the best of my humble endeavor to 
fulfill the good lady's wish. 

The war, the probable descent of the French, 
and the means of resisting the invasion, of 
course, formed the subject of the gentlemen's 
conversation ; and though I did not understand 
all that passed, I was made to comprehend sub- 
sequently, and may as well mention facts here 
which only came to be explained to me later.* 
The pigeons took over certain information to 
France in return for that which they brought. 
By these and other messengers our Government 
was kept quite well instructed as to the designs 
and preparations of the enemy, and I remember 
how it was stated that his Majesty had occult 
correspondents of his own in France, whose in- 
formation was of surprising accuracy. Master 
Lutterloh dabbled in the information line. He 
had been a soldier in America, a recruiting crimp 
here, and I know not what besides ; bat the in- 
formation he gave was given under the authority 
of his employers, to whom in return he commu- 
nicated the information he received from France. 
The worthy gentleman was, in fact, a spy by 
trade; and though he was not bom to be 
hanged, came by an awful payment for his 
treacheiy, as I shall have to tell in due time. 
As for M. de la Motte the gentlemen were in- 
clined to think that his occupation was smug- 
gling, not treason, and in that business the 
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cheTalier was allied with scores, nay hundreds, 
of people round about him. One I knew, mj 
pious grandpapa : other two lived at the Priory, 
and I could count many more even in our small 
town, namely, all the mackerel men to whom I 
had been sent on the night of poor Madame de 
Saveme's funeral. 

, Captain Pearson shook me by the hand very 
warmly when I rose to go home, and I saw, by 
the way in which the good doctor regarded me, 
that he was meditating some special kindness in 
my behalf. It came very soon, and at a mo- 
ment when I was plunged in the very dismalest 
depths of despair. My dear little Agnes, though 
a boarder at the house of those odious Westons, 
had leave given to her* to visit Mrs. Barnard; 
and that kind lady never failed to give me some 
signal by which I knew that my little sweet- 
heart was at the Rectory. One day the mes- 
sage would be, *'The rector wants back his 
volume of the Arabian Nights, and Denis had 
better bring it." Another time, my dearest 
Mrs. Barnard would write on a card, "You 
may come to tea, if you have done your mathe- 
matics well ;** or, " You may have a French les- 
son," and so forth; and there, sure enough, 
would be my sweet little tutoress.' How old, 
my dear, was Juliet when she and young Gapu- 
let began their loves ? My sweet-heart had not 
done playing with dolls when our little passion be- 
gan to bud : and the sweet talisman of innocence 
I wore in my heart hath never left me through 
life, and shielded me from many a temptation. 

Shall I make a clean breast of it ? We young 
hypocrites used to write each other little notes, 
and pop them in certain cunning corners known 
to us two. Juliet used to write in a great round 
hand in French ; Bomeo replied, I dare say, 
with doubtful spelling. 

We had devised sundry queer receptacles 
where our letters lay poste restante. There was 
the China pot-pourri jar on the Japan cabinet in 
the drawing-room. There, into the midst of the 
roses and spices, two cunning young people used 
to thrust their hands, and stir about spice and 
rose-leaves, until they lighted upon a little bit 
of folded paper more fragrant and precious than 
all your flowers and cloves. Then in the hall 
we had a famous post-office, namely, the barrel 
of the great blunderbuss over the mantle-piece, 
from which hung a ticket on which "loaded" 
was written, only I knew better, having helped 
Martin, the doctor*s man, to clean the gun. 
Then in the church-yard, under the wing of the 
left cherub on Sir Jasper Billing's tomb, there 
was a certain hole in which we put little scraps 
of paper written in a cipher devised by ourselves, 



and on these scraps of paper we wrote : weU, 
can you guess what? We wrote the old song 
which young people have sung ever since sing- 
ing began. We wrote " amo, amas," etc., in 
our childish handwriting. Ah! thanks be to 
Heaven, though the hands tremble a little now 
they write the words still I My dear, the last 
time I was in Winchelsea I went and looked at 
Sir Jasper's tomb, and at the hole under the 
cherub's wing; there was only a little mould 
and moss there. Mrs. Barnard found and read 
one or more of these letters, as the dear lady 
told me afterward, but there was no harm in 
them ; and when the doctor put on his grand 
8&ieux (as to be sure he had a right to do), and 
was for giving the culprits a scolding, his wife 
reminded him of a time when he was captain of 
Harrow School, and found time to write other 
exercises than Greek and Latin to a young lady 
who lived in the village. Of these matters, I 
say, she told me in later days : in all days, after 
our acquaintance began, she was my truest friend 
and protectress. 

But this dearest and happiest season of my 
life (for so I think it, though I am at this mo- 
ment' happy, most happy, and thankful ) was to 
come to an abrupt ending, and poor Humpty 
Dumpty having climbed the wall of bliss, was to 
have a great and sudden fall, which, for a while, 
perfectly crushed and bewildered him. I have 
said what harm came to my companion Tom 
Measom for meddling in Monsieur Liitterloh's 
affairs and talking of them. Now, there were 
two who knew Meinherr's secret, Tom Measom, 
namely, and Denis Duval; and though Denis 
held his tongue about the matter, except in con- 
versing with the Rector and Captain Pearson, 
Liitterloh came to know that I had read and ex- 
plained tha pigeon-dispatch of which Measom 
had shot the bearer ; and, indeed, it was Cap- 
tain Pearson himself, with whom the German 
had sundry private dealings, who was Liitterloh's 
informer. Liitterloh's rage, and that of his ac- ^ 
complice, against me, when they learned the un- 
lucky part I had had in the discovery, were still 
greater than their wrath against Measom. The 
Chevalier de la Mottc, who had once been neu- 
tral and even kind to me, was confirmed in a 
steady hatred against me, and held me as an m 
enemy whom he was determined to get out of ^ 
his way. And hence came that catastrophe 
which precipitated Humpty Dumpty Duval, Esq., 
off the wall from which he was gazing at his be- 
loved, as she disported in her garden below. 

One evening — shall I ever forget that even- 
ing ? It was Friday — [Left 
blank by Mr. Thackeray] — after my little maiden 
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had been taking tea with Mrs. Barnard, I had 
leave to escort her to her home at Mr. Weston's 
at the Priory, which is not a hiindred yards 
from the Rectory door. All the evening the 
company had been talking about battle, and 
danger, and invasion, and the war news from 
France and America ; and my little maiden sate 
silent, with her great eyes looking at one speaker 
and another, and stitching at her sampler. At 
length the clock tolled the hour of nine, when 
Miss Agnes must return to her guardian. I had 
the honor to serve as her escort, and would have 
wished the journey to be ten times as long as 
that brief one between the two houses. .*^ Good- 
night, Agnes!" "Good-night, Denis 1 On 
Sunday I shall see you !" We whisper one lit- 
tle minute under the stars ; the little hand lin- 
gers in mine with a soft pressure ; we hear the 
servants' footsteps over the marble floor within, 
and I am gone. Somehow, at night and at 
morning, at lessons and play, I was always 
thinking about this little maid. 

"I shall see you on Sunday;" and this was 
Friday ! Even that interval seemed loiig to me. 
Little did either of us know what a long separa- 
tion was before us, and what strange changes, 
dangers, adventures I was. to undergo ere I again 
should press that dearest hand. 

The gate closed on her, and I walked away by 
the church-wall, and toward my own home. I 
was thinking of that happy, that unforgotten 
night of my childhood, when I had been the 
means of rescuing the dearest little maiden from 
an awful death; how, since then, I had cher- 
ished her with my love of love; and what a 
blessing she had been to my young life. For 
many years she was its only cheerer and com- 
panion. At home I had food and shelter, and, 
from mother at least, kindness, but no society ; 
it was not until I became a familiar of the good 
doctor's roof that I knew friendship and kind 
companionship. What gratitude ought! not to 
feel for a boon so precious as there was con- 
ferred on me ? Ah, I vowed, I prayed, that I 
might make myself worthy of such friends ; and 
so was sauntering homeward, lost in these hap- 
py thoughts, when— when something occurred 
which at once decided the whole course of my 
after-life. 

This something was a blow with a bludgeon 
across my ear and temple which sent me to the 
ground utterly insensible. I remember htClf a 
dozen men, darkling in an alley by which I had 
to pass, then a scuffle and an oath or two, and 
a voice crying, " Give it him, curse him I" and 
then I was down on the pavement as flat and 
lifeless as the flags on which I lay. When I 



woke up I was almost blinded with blood, I was 
in a covered cart with a few more groaning 
wretches ; and when I uttered a moan, a brutal 
voice growled out with many oaths an instant 
order to be silent, or my head should be broken 
again. ^ I woke up in a ghastly pain and per- 
plexity, but presently fainted once more. When 
I awoke again to a half-consciousness I felt my- 
self being lifted from the cart and carried, and 
then flung into the bows of a boat, where I sup- 
pose I was joined by the rest of the dismal cart's 
company. Then some one came and washed 
my bleeding head with salt-water (which made 
it throb and ache very cruelly). Then the man, 
whispering "Tm a friend," bound my forehead 
tight with a handkerchief, and the boat pulled 
out to a brig that was lying as near to land as 
she could come, and the same man who had 
struck and sworn at me would have stabbed me 
once more as I reeled up the side, but that my 
friend interposed in my behalf. It was Tom 
Hookham to whose family I had given the three 
guineas, and who assuredly saved my life on 
that day, for the villain who attempted it after- 
ward confessed that he intended to do me an 
injury. I was thrust into the forepeak with 
three or four more maimed and groaning wretch- 
es, and the wind serving, the lugger made for her 
destination, whatever that might be. What a 
horrid night of fever and pain it was ! I remem* 
her I fancied I was carrying Agnes out of the 
water ; I called out her name repeatedly, as Tom 
Hookham informed me, who came with a lan- 
tern, and looked at us poor wretches huddled in 
our shed. Tom brought me more water, and 
in pain and fever I slept through a wretched 
night. 

In the morning our tender came up with a 
frigate that was lying off a town, and I was car- 
ried up the ship's side on Hodkham's arm. The 
captain's boat happened to pull from shore at 
the very same time, and the captain and his 
friends, and our wretched party of pressed men 
with their captors, thus stood face to face. My 
wonder and delight were not a little aroused 
when I saw the captain was no other than my 
dear rector's friend. Captain Pearson. My face 
was bound up, and so. pale and bloody as to be 
scarcely recognizable. * * So, my man," he said, 
rather sternly, "you have been for fighting, 
have you? This comes of resisting men em- 
ployed on his Majesty's service." 

* < I never resisted, " I said ; " I was struck from 
behind, Captain Pearson." 

The captain looked at me with a haughty, 
surprised air. Indeed a more disreputable-look- 
ing lad he scarcely could see. After a moment 
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he said, ''Why, bless my soul, is it yon, my 
boy ? Is it yonng Duval ?'* 

''Tes, Sir,'* I said, and whether from emo- 
tion, or fever, or loss of blood and weakness, I 
felt my brain going again, and once more faint- 
ed and fell. 

When I came to myself I found myself in a 
berth in the Serapis, where there happened to 
be but one other patient. I had had fever and 
delirium for a day, during which it appears I was 
constantly calling out ''Agnes, Agnes!" and 
ofiering to shoot highwaymen. A veiy kind 
surgeon's mate bad charge of me, and showed 
me much more attention than a poor wounded 
lad could have had a right to expect in my 
wretched, humiliating position. On the fifth 
day I was well again, though still very weak 
and pale ; but not too weak to be unable to go 
to the captain when he sent for me to his cabin. 
My friend the surgeon's mate showed me the 
way. 

Captain Pearson was writing at his table, but 
sent away his secretary ; and when the latter was 
gone shook hands with me very kindly, and 
talked unreservedly about the strange accident 
which had brought me on board his ship. His 
officer had information, he said, ^' and I had in- 
formation,'* the captain went on to say, "that 
some very good seamen of what we called the 
Mackerel party were to be taken at a public 
house in Winchelsea, and his officer netted a 
half dozen of them there, who will be much bet- 
ter employed" (says Captain Pearson) "in serv- 
ing the King in one of his Majesty's vessels 
than in cheating him oil board their own. You 
were a stray fish that was caught along with the 
rest. I know your story. I have talked it over 
with our good friends at the Hectoiy. For a 
young fellow, you have managed to make your- 
self some queer enemies in your native town; 
and you are best out of it. On the night when 
I first saw you I promised our friends to take 
you as a first-class volunteer. In due time you 
will pass your examination and be rated as a 
midshipman. Stay — ^your mother is in DeaL 
Tou can go ashore, and she will fit you out. 
Here are letters for you. I wrote to Doctor 
Barnard as soon as I found who you were." 

With this I took leave of my good patron 
and captain, and ran off to read my two letters. 
One from Mrs. Barnard and the doctor conjoint- 
ly, told how alarmed they had been at my being 
lost, until Captain Pearson wrote to say how I 
had been found. The letter from my good mo- 
ther informed me, in her rough way, how she 
was waiting at the Blue Anchor Inn in Deal, 



and would have come to me ; but my new com- 
rades would laugh at a rough old woman com- 
ing off in a shore boat to look after her boy. It 
was better that I should go to her at Deal, where 
I should be fitted out in a way becoming an of- 
ficer in his Majesty's service. To Deal accord<> 
ingly I went by the next boat; the good-natured 
surgeon's mate, who had attended me and taken 
a fancy to me, lending me a clean shirt, and 
covering the wound on my head neatly so that 
it was scarcely seen under my black hair. Le 
pauvre cher enfant/ comme il est pah I How 
my mother's eyes kindled with kindness as she 
saw me! The good soul insisted on dressing 
my hair with her own hands, and tied it in a 
smart queue with a black ribbon. Then she 
took me off to a tailor in the town, and provided 
me with an outfit a lord's son might have brought 
on board ; and when she saw me dressed in my 
midshipman's uniform, she put such a great 
heavy purse of guineas into my pocket that I 
wondered at her bounty. I sappose I cocked 
my hat and strutted very consequentially by her 
side on the Mall. She had two or three friends, 
tradesfolk like herself, and partners no doubt in 
certain dubious maritime transactions at which 
I have hinted; but these she did not care to 
visit. " Remember, my son," said she, " thou 
art a gentleman now. Trades-people are no com- 
pany for thee. For me 'tis different. I am but a 
poor hair-dresser and shop-keeper." And such 
of her acquaintance as she met she saluted with 
great dignity, but never offered to present me to 
one of them. We supped together at the An- 
chor, ai\d talked about home, that was but two 
days off, and yet so distant. She never once 
mentioned my little maiden to me, nor did I 
somehow dare to allude to her. Mother had 
prepared a nice bedroom for me at the inn, to 
which she made me retire early, as I was still 
weak and faint after my fever ;. and when I was 
in my bed she came and knelt down by it, and 
with tears rolling down her farrowed face offer- 
ed up a prayer in her native German language, 
that He who had been pleased to succor me 
from perils hitherto would guard me for the fu- 
ture, and watch over me in the voyage of life 
which was now about to begin. Now, as it is 
drawing to its close, I look back at it with an 
immense awe and thankfulness for the strange 
dangers from which I have escaped, the great 
blesMngs I have enjoyed. 

I wrote a long letter to Mrs. Barnard, nar- 
rating my adventurer as cheerfully as I could, 
though, truth to say, when I thought of home 
and a little Someone there, a large tear or two 
blotted my paper ; but I had reason to be grate* 
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fnl for the kindnega I bad receiTed, and iraa not 
B little elated at beiag actually a gentlsman, 
and in a fair way to be an officer in hii M^es- 
ly's nav- My nnifonng were ready in a very 
ahoct time. Twenty-four houra after they were 
ordered Mr. Levy brought them to our inn, and 
I had the pleasnre of putting them on; and 
walked oo tiie Parade, with my bat cocked, my 
bangST bj my ude, and mother on mj arm. 



Though I was perfectly well pleafud with ray- 
self, I think she was the prouder of the two. 
To one or two tradesmen and their wives, whom 
»he knew, she gave a most dignified nod of rec- 
ognition this day, bat passed on without speak- 
ing, as if she would hare them understand that 
tbej ought to keep their distance when ahe was 
in snch fine company. " Always respect yonr- 
•el^mjr sou," she said. "When I am in the 
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shop I am in the shop, and my cnstomers' very 
humble servant; but when I am walking on 
Deal Parade with thee I am walking with a 
young gentleman in his Majesty's navy. And 
Heaven has blessed us of late, my child, and 
thou shalt have the means of making as good a 
figure as any young officer in the service." 

As I was strutting on the Mall, on the second 
day of my visit to Deal, what should I see but 
my dear Doctor Barnard's Well-known post- 
chaise nearing us from the Dover Road? The 
doctor and his wife looked with a smiling sur- 
prise at my altered appearance; and as they 
stepped out of their chaise at the inn the good 
lady fairly put her arms round me and gave me 
a kiss. Mother, from her room, saw the em- 
brace, I suppose. '<Thbu hast found good 
friends there, Denis, my son,'* she said, with 
sadness in her deep voice. " Tis well. They 
can befriend thee better than I can. Now thou 
art well, I may depart in peace. When thou 
art ill the old mother will come to thee, and 
will bless thee always, my son." She insisted 
upon setting out on her return homeward that 
afternoon. She had friends at Hythe, Folk- 
stone, and Dover (as I knew well), and would 
put up with one or other of them. She had 
before packed my new chest with wonderful 
neatness. Whatever her feelings might be at 
our parting, she showed no signs of tears or 
sorrow, but mounted her little chaise in the inn 
yard, and, without looking back, drove away on 
her solitary journey. The landlord of the An- 
chor and his wife bade her farewell very cor- 
dially and respectfully. They asked me, would 
I not step into the bar an4 take a glass of wine 
or spirits ? I have said that I never drank ei- 
ther ; and suspect that my mother furnished my 
host with some of these stores out of those fish- 
ing-boats of which she was owner. '* If I had 
an only son, and such a good-looking one," 
Mrs. Boniface was pleased to say (can I, after 
duch a fine compliment, be so ungrateful as to 
forget her name?) — " If I had an only son, and 
could leave him as well off as Mrs. Duval can 
leave yon, / wouldn't send him to sea in war- 
time, that I wouldn't. " * < And though you don't 
drink any wine, some of your friends on board 
may," my landlord added, " and they are al- 
ways welcome at the Blue Anchor." This was 
not the first time I had heard that my mother 
was rich. **If she be so," I said to my host, 
*' indeed it is more than I know." On which 
he and his wife both commended me for my 
caution, adding, with a knowing smile, ''We 
know more than we tell, Mr. Duval. Have 
yon ever heard of Mr. Weston ? Have yoa ever 



heard of Monsieur de la Motte? We know 
where Boulogne is, and Ost— " ** Hush, wife,'* 
here breaks in my landlord. *'If the captain 
don't wish to talk, why should he? There is 
the bell ringing from the Benbow and your din- 
ner going up to the doctor, Mr. Duval." It 
was indeed as he said, and I sate down in the 
company of my good friends, bringing a fine 
appetite to their table. 

The doctor, on his arrival, had sent a mes- 
senger to hb friend. Captain Pearson, and while 
we were at our meal the captain arrived in his 
own boat from the ship, and insisted that Dr. 
and Mrs. Barnard should take their dessert in 
his cabin on board. This procured Mr. Denis 
Duval the honor of an invitation, and I and my 
new sea-chest were accommodated in the boat 
and taken to the frigate. My box was con- 
signed to the gunner*s cabin, where my ham- 
mock was now slung. After sitting a short 
time at Mr. Peterson's table a brother-midship- 
man gave me a hint to withdraw, and I made 
the acquaintance of my comrades, of whom there 
were about a ddzen on board the Serapis, Though 
only a volunteer, I was taller and older than 
many of the midshipmen. They knew who I 
was, of course — the son of a shop-keeper at Win- 
chelsea. Then and afterward I had my share 
of rough jokes, you may be sure ; but I took 
them with good-humor ; and I had to fight my 
way as I had learned to do at school before. 
There is no need to put down here the number 
of black eyes and bloody noses which I received 
and delivered. I am sure I bore but little mal- 
ice, and, thank Heaven, never wronged a man 
so much as to be obliged to hate him afterward. 
Certain men there were who hated me ; but they 
are gone and I am here, with a pretty clear con- 
science. Heaven be praised, and little the worse 
for their enmity. 

The first lieutenant of our ship, Mr. Page, 
was related to Mrs. Barnard, and this kind lady 
gave him such a character of her very grateful, 
humble servant, and narrated my adventures to 
him so pathetically, that Mr. Page took me into 
his special favor, and interested some of my 
mess-mates in my behalf. The story of the high- 
wayman caused endless talk and jokes against 
me which I took in good part, and established 
my footing among my mess-mates by adopting 
the plan I had followed at school, and taking an 
early opportunity to fight a well-known bruiser 
among our company of midshipmen. Ton must 
know they called me "Soapsuds," "Powder- 
puff," and like names, in consequence of my 
grandfather's known trade of hair-dresser ; and 
one of my comrades bantering me one day, 
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cried, " I say, Soapsuds, where was it you hit 
the highwayman ?" " There," said I, and gave 
him a clean left-handed blow on his nose, which 
must hare caused him to see a hundred blue 
lights. I know about fire minutes afterward 
he gave me just such another blow; and we 
fought it out and were good friends ever after. 
What is this ? Did I not vow as I was writing 
the last page yesterday that I would not say a 
word about my prowess at fisticuffs? Tou see 
we are ever making promises to be good, and 
forgetting them. I suppose other people can 
say as much. 

Before leaving the ship my ki^d friends once 
more desired to see me, and Mrs. Barnard, put- 
ting a finger to her lip, took out from her pocket 
a little packet, which she placed in my hand. 
I thought she was giving me money, and felt 
somehow disappointed at being so treated by 
her. But when she was gone to 'shore I opened 
the parcel, and found a locket there, and a little 
cnrl of glossy black hair. Can you guess whose ? 
Along with the locket was a letter in French, in 
a large girlish hand, in which the writer said, 
that night and day she prayed for her dear Denis. 
And where, think you, the locket is now? where 
it has been for forty-two years, and where it will 
remain when a faithful heart that beats under it 
hath ceased to throb. 

At gun-fire our friends took leave of the frigate, 
little knowing the fate that was in store for many 
on board her. In three weeks from that day 
what a change I The glorious misfortune which 
befell us is written in the annals of our coun- 
try. 

On the veiy evening while Captain Pearson 
was entertaining his friends from Winchelsea, 
he received orders to sail for Hull, and place 
himself under the command of the admiral there. 
From the Humber we presently were dispatched 
northward to Scarborough. There had been 
not a little excitement along the whole northern 
coast for some time past, in consequence of the 
appearance of some American privateers, who 



had ransacked a Scottish nobleman's castle, and 
levied contributions from a Cumberland sea-port 
town. As we were close in with Scarborough a 
boat came off with letters from the magistrates 
of that place, announcing that this squadron had 
actually been seen off the coast. The commo- 
dore of this wandering piratical expedition was 
known to be a rebel Scotchman: who fought 
with a rope round his neck to be sure. Ko 
doubt many of us youngsters vapored about the 
courage with which we would engage him, and 
made certain, if we could only meet with him, 
of seeing him hang from his own yard-arm. It 
was I>iis aliter vtsum, as we used to say at Po- 
cock's; and it was we threw c£gttC6ace too. Trait- 
or, if you will, was Monsieur John Paul Jones, 
afterward knight of his Most Christian Majesty's 
Order of Merit ; but a braver traitor never wore 
sword. 

We had been sent for in order to protect a 
fleet of merchantmen that were bound to the 
Baltic, and were to sail under the convoy of our 
ship and the Countess of Scarborough^ command- 
ed by Captain Fiercy. And thus it came about 
that after being twenty-five days in his Majes- 
ty's service, I had the fortune to be present at 
one of the most severe and desperate combats 
that has been fought in our or any time. 

I shall not attempt to tell that story of the 
battle of the 23d September, which ended in our 
glorious captain striking his own colors to our 
superior and irresistible enemy. Sir Bichard 
has told the story of his disaster in words nobler 
than any I could supply, who, though indeed 
engaged in that fearful action in which our flag 
went down before a renegade Briton and his 
motley crew, saw but a very small portion of 
the battle which ended so fatally for us. It did 
not commence till nightfall. How well I re- 
member the sound of the enemy's gun of which 
the shot crashed into our side in reply to the . 
challenge of our captain who hailed her ! Then 
came a broadside from us — ^the first I had ever 
heard in battle 
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The reader has now read the last line written 
by William Makepeace Thackeray. The story 
breaks off as his life ended — ^fuU of vigor, and 
blooming with new promise like the apple-trees 
in this month of May. The only difference be- 
tween the work and the life is this, that the last 
chapters of the one have their little pathetical 
gaps and breaks of unfinished effort, the last 
chapters of the other were fulfilled and com- 
plete. But the life may be let alone ; while as 
for the gaps and breaks in his last pages nothing 
that we can write is likely to add to their sig- 
nificance. There they are; and the reader's 
mind has already fallen into them, with sensa- 
tions not to be improved by the ordinary com- 
mentator. If Mr. Thackeray himself could do 
it, that would be another thing. Preacher he 
called himself in some of the Roundabout dis- 
courses, in which his softer spirit is always to 
be heard, but he never had a text after his own 
mind so much as these last broken chapters 
would give him now. There is the date of a 
certain Friday to be filled in, and Time is no 
more. Is it very presumptuous to imagine the 
Houndabout that Mr. Thackeray would write 
upon this unfinished work of his if he could come 
back to do it ? We do not think it is, or very 
difiicult either. What Carlyle calls the divine 
gift of speech was so largely his, especially in his 
maturer years, that he made clear in what he 
did say pretty much what he would say about 
any thing that engaged his thought; and we 
have only to imagine a discourse * * On the Two 
Women at the Mill"* to read off upon our minds 
the sense of what Mr. Thackeray alone could 
have found language for. 

Vain are these speculations — or are they vain ? 
Not if we try to think what he would think of 
his broken labors, considering that one of these 
da^s our labors must be broken too. Still, there 
is not much to be said about it ; and we pass on 
to the real business in hand, which is to show as 
well as we may what * * Denis Duval" would have 
been had its author lived to complete his work. 
Fragmentary as it is, the story must always be 
of considerable importance, because it will stand 
as a warning to imperfect critics never to be in 
haste to cry of any intellect, "His vein is work- 
ed out: there is nothing left in him but the 
echoes of emptiness. ' * The decriers were never 
of any importance, yet there is more than satis- 
faction, there is something like triumph in the 
mind of every honest man of letters when he 
sees, and knows every body must see, how a 
genius which was sometimes said to have been 
guilty of passing behind a cloud toward the 

*> ^^ Two women shall be grinding at the mill, one shall 
be taken and the other left.** 



evening of his day came out to shine with new 
splendor before the day was done. "Denis 
Duval" is unfinished, but it ends that question. 
The fiery genius that blazed over the city in 
"Vanity- Fair," and. passed on to a ripe after- 
noon in " Esmond," is not a whit less great ; it 
is only broader, more soft, more mellow and 
kindly, as it sinks too suddenly in "Denis Du- 
val." 

This is said to introduce the settlement of 
another too hasty notion, which we believe to 
have been pretty generally accepted: namely, 
that Mr. Thackeray took little pains in the con- 
struction of his works. The truth is, that he 
very industriously did take pains. We find that 
out when we inquire, for the benefit of the read- 
ers of his Magazine, whether there is any thing 
to tell of his designs for "Denis Duval." The 
answer comes in the form of many most careful 
notes, and memoranda of inquiry into minute 
matters of detail to make the story true. How 
many young novelists are there who havenU 
much genius to fall back upon, who yet, if they 
desired to set their hero down in Winchelsea a 
hundred years ago, for instance, would take the 
trouble to learn how the town was built, and 
what gate led to Rye (if the hero happened to 
have any dealings with that place), and who 
were its local magnates, and how it was gov- 
erned ? And yet this is what Mr. Thackeray 
did, though his investigation added not twenty 
lines to the story and no "interest" whatever: 
it was simply so much conscientious effort to 
keep as near truth in feigning as he could. That 
Winchelsea had three gates, "Newgate on S.W., 
Landgate on N.E., Strandgate (leading to Jh/e) 
on S.E. ;** that "the government was vested in 
a mayor and twelve jurats, jointly ;" that " it 
sends canopy bearers on occasion of a corona- 
tion," etc., etc., etc., all is duly entered in a 
note-book with reference to authorities. And 
so about the refugees at Rye, and the French 
reformed church there ; nothing is written that 
history can not vouch for. The neat and order- 
ly way in which the notes are set down is also 
remarkable. Each has its heading, as thus : 

Btlfitgees at Rjfe—At Rye is a small settlement of 
French refugees, who are for the most part fishermen, and 
have a minister of their own, 

Freneih Rtiformed CAure/L— Wherever there is a suffi- 
cient number of faithful there Is a church. The pastor is 
admitted to his office by the provincial synod, or the col- 
loquy, provided It be composed of seven pastors at least. 
Faston are seconded in their duties by laymen, who take 
the title of Ancients, Elders, and Deacons-precentor. The 
union of Pastors, Deacons, and Elders forms a consistory. 

Of course there is no considerable merit in 
care like this, but it is a merit which the author 
of "Denis Duval" is not popularly credited with, 
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and therefore it may as well be set down to him. 
Besides, it may serve as an example to fledgling 
geniuses of what he thought necessary to the per- 
fection of his work. 

But the chief interest of these notes and 
memoranda lies in the outlook they give us 
upon the conduct of the story. It is not desir- 
able to print them all ; indeed, to do so would 
be to copy a long list of mere references to books, 
magazines, and journals, where such by-way bits 
of illustration are to be found as lit Mr. Thack- 
eray^s mind to so 'vivid an insight into manners 
and character. Still, we are anxious to give 
the reader as complete an idea of the story as 
we can. 

First, here is a characteristic letter, in which 
Mr. Thackeray sketches his plot for the informal 
tion of his publisher : 

Mt deab S., — ^I was bom in the year 1764, at Winchel- 
sea, where my father was a grocer and clerk of the church. 
Every body in the place was a good deal connected with 
smuggling. 

There used to come to our house a very noble French 
gentleman, called the Count d£ la Motts, and with him 
a German, the Babon de Luttebloil My father used to 
take packages to Ostend and Calais for these two gentle- 
men, and perhaps I went to Paris once and saw the French 
queen. 

The squire of our town was Squibe Weston of the 
Priory, who, with his brother, kept one of the genteeleat 
houses in the country. He was church-warden of our 
church, and much respected. Yes, but if you read the 
Annudl Register of 1781 you will find that, on the 13th 
July, the sheriffs attended at the TowIeb of London to 
receive custody of a De la Motte, a prisoner charged with 
high treason. Tlie fact is, this Alsatian nobleman being 
in difficulties in his own country (where he had command- 
ed the Regiment Soubise), came to London, and under pre- 
tense of sending prints to France and Ostend, supplied the 
French Minister.-i with accounts of the movemtnts of the 
English fleets and troops. His go-between was Liitterloh, 
a Brunswicker, who had been a crimping agent, then a 
servant, who was a spy of France and Mr. Franklin, and 
who turned king*s evidence on Ia Motte, and hanged him. 

This Liitterloh, who had been a crimping agent for 
German troops during the American, then a servant in 
London during the Gordon riots, then an agent for a spy, 
then a spy over a spy, I suspect to have been a consum- 
mate scoundrel, and doubly odious from speaking English 
with a German accent 

What if he wanted to marry that chabmino oibl who 
lived with Mr. Weston, at Winchelsea? Ha! I see a 
mystery here. 

What if this scoundrel, going to receive his pay from the 
English admiral, with whom he was in communication at 
Portsmouth, happened to go on board the Royal George 
the day she went down. 

As for John and Joseph Weston, cf the Priory, I am 
Borry to say they were rascals too. They were Med for 
robbing the Bristol mail in 1780 ; and being acquitted for 
want of evidence, were tried immediately after on another 
indictment for forgery — Joseph was acquitted, but George 
capitally convicted. But this did not help poor Joseph. 
Before their trials, they and some others broke oat of New- 
gate, and Joseph fired at and wounded a porter, who tried 
to stop him, on Snow Hill. For this he was tried and 
found guilty on the Black Act, and hung along with his 
brother. 

Now, if I was an innocent participator in De la Motte*s 
treasons, and the Westons* forgeries and robberies, what 
p'etty scrapes I must have been in ? 

I married the young woman whom the brutal Liitterloh 
would have had for himself, and lived happy ever after. 

Here, it will be seen, the general idea is very 



roughly sketched, and the sketch was not in all 
its parts carried out. Another letter, never sent 
to its destination, gives a somewhat later account 
of Denis : 

My grandfather's name was Duval, he was a barber and 
pemiquier by trade, and elder of the French Protestant 
Church at Windielsea. I was sent to board with his cor- 
resi>ondent, a Methodist grocer, at Rye. 

These two kept a fishing-boat, but the fish they caught 
was many and many a barrel of Nantz brAidy, which we 
landed— pUever mind where — at a place to us well known. 
In the innocence of my heart, I — a child — gotleave to go 
out fishing. We nsed to go out at night and meet ships 
from the French coast. 

I learned to scuttle a marlinspike, 
reef a lee scupper, 
keelhaul a bowsprit 

as well as the best of them. How well I remember the 
jabbering of the Frenchmen the first night as they handed 
the kegs over to us 1 One night we were fired into by his 
Majesty*s revenue-cutter Lytix. I asked what those balls 
were fizzing in the water, etc 

I wonldn^t go on with the smuggling; being converted 
by Mr. Wesley, who came to preach to us at Rye— but 
that is neither here nor there 

In these letters neither f * my mother" nor the 
Count de Saverne and his unhappy wife appear ; 
while Agnes exists only as '* that charming girl.*' 
Count de le Motte, the Baron de Liitterloh, and 
the Westons, seem to have figured foremost in 
the author's mind : they are historical charac- 
ters. In the first letter we are referred to the 
Anniuil Register for the story of De la Motte and 
Liitterloh ,* and this is what we read there : 

January 4, 1781.— A gentleman was taken into custody 
for treasonable practices, named Henry Francis de la Motte, 
which he bore with the title of baron annexed to it. He ; 
has resided in Bond Street, at a Mr. Otley^s, a woolen- 
draper, for some time. 

When he was going up stairs at the Secretary of State*8 ^ 
office, in Cleveland Row, he dropped several papers on the * 
staircase, which were immediately discovered by the mes- 
senger, and carried in with him to Lord Hillsborough. 
After his examination he was committed a close prisoner, 
for high treason, to.the Tower. The papers taken from 
Iiim are reported to be of the highest importance. Among 
them are particular lists of every ship of force in any of 
our yards and docks, etc., etc. 

In consequence of the above papers being found, Heniy 
Lutterloh, Esq., of Wickham, near Portsmouth, was after- . 
ward apprehended and brought to town. The messengers 
found Mr. Liitterloh ready booted to go a-hunting. When 
he understood their business he did not discover the least 
embarrassment, but delivered his keys with the utmost 

readiness Mr. Lutterloh is a German, and had lately 

taken a house at Wickham, within a few miles of Ports- 
mouth ; and as he kept a pack of hounds, and was con- 
sidered as a good companion, he was well received by the 
gentlemen in the neighborhood. 

Jxdy 14, 1781.— Mr. Lutterloh*s testimony was of so se- 
rious a natui'e that the court seemed in a state of astonish- 
ment during the whole of his long examination. He said 
that he embarked in a plot-with the prisoner in the year 
1778, to furnish the French court with secret intelligence 
of the Navy; for which, at first, he received only eight 
guineas a month ; the imi>ortanoe of his information aj^ 
peared, however, so clear to the prisoner, that he shortly 
after allowed him fifty guineas a month, besides many valu- 
able gifts ; that, upon any emergency, he came post to town 
to M. de la Motte, but common occurrences, relative to 
their treaty, he sent by the post He identified the papers 
found in his garden, and the seals, he said, were M. de la 
Motte*s, and well known in France. He had been to Paris 
by direction of the prisoner, and was closeted with Mon- 
sieur Sartine, the French Minister. He had formed a plan 
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for CApinringGoTemor Johnstone*8 gqnadroa, for which he 
demanded 8000 guineas, and a 'third share of the ships, to 
be divided among the prisoner, himself, and his friend in a 
certain office, but the French court would not agree to 
yielding more than an eighth share of the squadron. Aft- 
er agreeing to enable the French to take the commodore, 
he went to Sir Hugh Palliaer and offered a plan to take 
the French, and to defeat his original project with which 
he had fiu'nished the French court. 

The trial lasted for thirteen hours, when the Jury, after 
a short deliberation, pronounced the prisoner guilty, when 
sentence was immediately passed upon him ; the prisoner 
received the awful doom (he was condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered) with great composure, but inveigh- 
ed against Mr. Lutterloh in warm terms His behavior 

throughout the whole of this trying scene exhibited a com- 
bination of manliness, steadiness, and j>re8ence of mind. 
He appeared, «t the same time, polite, condescending, 
and unaffected, and, we presume, could never have stood 
so firm and collected at so awful a moment if, when he 
felt himself fully CQuvicted as a traitor to the State which 
^ gave him protection, he had not, however mistakenly, felt 
a conscious innocence within his own breast that he had 

devoted his life to the service of his country. 

M. de la Motte was about five feet ten inches in height, 
fifty years of age, and of a comely countenance ; his de- 
portment was exceedingly genteel, and his eye was ex- 
pressive of strong penetration. He wore a white cloth 
coat and a linen waistcoat worked in tambour. — Annual 
Register^ voL xxiv., p. 184 

It is not improbable that from this narratiye 
of a trial for high treason in 1781 the whole 
story radiated. These are the very men whom 
we have seen in Thackeray's pages ; and it is a 
fine test of his insight and power to compare 
them as they lie embalmed in i\xQ Annual Regis'^ 
ter, and as they breathe again in " Denis Du- 
val.'*" The part they were to have played in the 
story is already intelligible^ all but the way in 
which they were to have confused the lives of 
Denis and his love. "At least, Duval," De la 
. Motte said to me when I shook hands with him 
and with all my heart forgave him, *'mad and 
reckless as I have been and fatal to all whom I 
loved, I have never allowed the child to want, 
and have supported her in comfort when I my- 
self was almost without a meal." -What was 
the injury which Denis forgave with all his 
heart ? Fatal to all whom he loved, there are 
evidences that De la Motte was to have urged 
Liitterloh's jiretensions to Agnes : whose story 
at this period we find inscribed in the note-book 
in one word — "Henriette, Iphigenia." For 
Agnes was christened Henriette originally, and 
Denis was called Blaise.* 

As for M. Liitterloh, ^* that consummate scoun- 
drel, and doubly odious from speaking English 
with a German accent," having hanged De la 
Motte, while confessing that he had made a sol- 



* Among the notes there is a little chronological table 
of events as they .occur : 

Blaise, bom, 17C3. 

Henriette de Ban* was bom in 1766-7. 

Her father went to Corsica, *68. 

Mother fled, 'GS. 

Father killed at B., '63. 

Mother died, '70. 

Blaise turned out, *79. 

Henriette I0(7ev(a, *81. 

La Motte' 8 catastrophe, *82. 

Rodney^s action, *82. 



emn engagement with him never to betray each 
other, and had then immediately laid a wager 
that De la Motte would be hanged, having bro- 
ken open a secretaire, ai\d distinguished himself 
in various other ways, h^ seems to have gone to 
Winchelsea, where it was easy for him to threat- 
en or cajole the Westons into trying to force 
Agnes into his arms. She was living with these 
people, and we know how they discountenanced 
her faithful affection for Denis. Overwrought 
by the importunities of Liitterloh and the Wes- 
tons, she escaped to Dr. Barnard jTor protection ; 
and soon unexpected help arrived. The De 
Viomesnils, her mother's relations, became sud- 
denly convinced of the innocence of the count- 
ess. Perhaps (and when we say perhaps we re- 
peat such hints of his plans as Mr. Thackeray 
uttered in conversation at his fireside) they knew 
of certain heritages to which Agnes would be 
entitled were her mother absolved : at any rate, 
they had reasons of their own for claiming her 
at this opportune moment — ^as they did. Agnes 
takes Dr. Barnard's advice, and goes off to these 
prosperous relations, who, having neglected her 
so long, desire her so much. JPerhaps Denis 
was thinking of the sad hour when he came 
home, long years afterward, to find his sweet- 
heart gone, when he wrote : ** Oh, Agnes, Ag- 
nes I how the years roll away I What strange 
events have befallen us ; what passionate griefs 
have we had to suffer : what a merciful Heaven 
has protected us, since that day when your fa- 
ther knelt over the little cot in which his child 
lay sleeping !" 

At the time she goes home to France Denis 
is far away, fighting on board the Arethusa, un- 
der his old captain. Sir Kichard Pearson, who 
commanded the Serapis in the action with Paul 
Jones. Denis was wounded early in this fight, 
in which Pearson had to strike his own colors, 
almost every man on board being killed or hurt. 
Of Pearson's career, which Denis must have fol- 
lowed in after-days, there is more tKan one mem- 
orandum in Mr. Thackeray's note-book. 

Serapist B. Pearson. Beataon's Memoirs. 

Gentleman*8 Magazine^ 49, p. 4S4. Account (^ action 
with Paul Jones, 1779. 

OentlenunVa Magazine^ 602, p. 84. Pearson knighted, 
17S0. 

Commanded the Arethuaa off Ushant, > " Field of Mars,*^ 
1781, in Kempenfeldrs action. / art. Ushant. 

and then follows the question : 

Qy. How did Pearson get away from Paul Jones? 

But before that is answered we will quote "the 
story of the disaster" as Sir Richard tells it, " in 
words nobler than any I could supply :" and, in- 
deed, Mr. Thackeray seems to have thought much 
of the letter to the Admiralty Office, and to have 
found Pearson's character in it. 

After some preliminary fighting : 

We dropped alongside of each other, head and stem, 
when, the fluke of our spare anclior hooking his quarter, 
we became so close, fore and aft, that the muzzles of our 
g^ns touched each other's sides. In this position we en- 
gaged from half past eight till hnlf past ten ; during which 
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time, from the great qnantity and variety of eombostible 
matter which they threw in upon our decks, chains, and, 
in short, every part of the ship, we wese on fire no less 
than ten or twelve times in different parts of the ship, and 
it was with the greatest diftculty and exertion imaginable 
at times that we were aMe to get it extinguished. At the 
same time the largest of the two frigates kept sailing round 
us the whole action and raking us fore and aft, by which 
means she killed or wounded almost every man on the 
quarter and main declcs. 

About half past nine a cartridge cf powder was set on 
fire, which, running from cartridge to cartridge all the 
way aft, blew up the whole of the people and officers that 
were quartered abaft the mainmast. ... At ten o'clock 
they called for quarter from the ship alongside ; hearing 
this, I called for the boarders and ordered them to board 
her, which they did ; but the moment they were on board 
her they discovered a superior number lying under cover 
with pikes in their hands ready to receive them ; our peo- 
ple retreated instantly into our own ship, and returned to 
their guns till past ten, when the frigate coming across 
our stem and pouring her broadside into us again, with- 
out our being able to bring a gun to bear on her, I found 
it in vain, and, in short, impracticable, from the situation 
we were in, to stand out any longer with the least prospect 
of success. I therefore struck. Our mainmast at the same 
time went by the board. . . . 

I am extremely sorry for the misfortune that has hap- 
pened—that of losing His Majesty*s ship I had the honor 
to command ; but, at the same time, I ilatter myself with 
the hopes that their lordships ^will be convinced that she 
has not been given away, but that on the contrary every 
exertion has been used to defend her. 

The Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough, 
after drifting about in the North Sea, were 
brought into the Texel by Paul Jones; when 
Sir Joseph Torke, oar embassador at the Hague, 
memorialized their high mightinesses the States- 
General of the Low Countries, requesting that 
these prizes might be given up. Their high 
mightinesses refused to interfere. 

Of course the fate of the Serapis was Denis's 
fate ; and the question also is, how did he get 
away from Paul Jones ? A note written imme- 
diately after the query suggests a hair-breadth 
escape for him after a double imprisonment. 

Some sailors are lately arrived from Amsterdam on 
board the LcBtiUoy Captain March. They were taken out 
of the hold of a Dntcb East Indiaman by the captain of 
the Kingston privateer, who, having lost some of his peo- 
ple, gained some information of their fate from a music- 
girl, and had spirit enough to board the ship and search 
her. The poor wretches were all chained down in the 
hold, and but for this would have been carried to perpet- 
ual slavery.— G«n<Z«man*« Magazine, 60, p. 101. 

Do we see how truth and fiction was to have 
been married here ? Suppose that Denis Duval, 
escaping from one imprisonment in Holland, 
fell into the snares of Dutch East Indiamen, or 
was kidnapped with the men of the Kingston 
privateer? Denis chained down in the hold, 
thinking one moment of Agnes and the garden 
wall which alone was too much to separate them, 
and at the next moment of how he was now to 
be carried to perpetual slavery, beyond hope. 
And then the music-girl ; and the cheer of the 
Kingston's men as they burst into the hold and 
set the prisoners free. It is easy to imagine 
what those chapters would have been like. 

At liberty, Denis was still kept at sea, where 
he did not rise to the heroic in a day, but pro- 
gressed through all the commonplace duties of a 



young seaman's life, which^we find noted down 
accordingly : 

He must serve two years on board before he can be 
rated midshipman. Snch volnnteen are mostly put un- 
der the care ci the gunner, who caters for them ; and are 
permitted to walk the quarter-deck and wear the imiform 
from the beginning. When fifteen and rated midship- 
men, they form a mess with the mates. When examined 
for their commissifms they are expected to know every 
thing relative to navigation and seamanship, are strictly 
examined in the different sailings, working tides, days* 
works, and double altitudes— and are expected to give 
some account of the different methods of finding the lon- 
gitudes by a thne-keeper and the lunar observations. In 
practical seamanship they must show how to conduct a 
ship from one place to another under every disadvantage 
of wind, tide, etc. After this the candidate obtains a cer- 
tificate fh)m the captain, and his commission when he can 
get it 

Another note describes a personage whose 
acquaintance we have missed : ^ 

A seaman of the old school, whose Iiand was more fa- 
miliar with the tar-brush than with Hadley's quadrant, 
who had peeped into the mysteries of navigation as laid 
down by J. Hamilton Moore, and who acquired an idea 
of the rattletraps and rigging of a ship through the famous 
illustrations which adorn the pages of Darcy Lever. 

Denis was a seaman in stirring times. "The 
year of which we treat," says the Annual Regis- 
ter for 1779, "presented the most awfal appear- 
ance of public affairs which perhaps this coun- 
try had beheld for many ages ;" and Duval had 
part in more than one of the startling events 
which succeeded each other so rapidly in the 
wars with France and America dnd Spain. He 
was destined to come into contact with Major 
Andre, whose fate excited extraordinary sym- 
pathy at the time : Washington is said to have 
shed tears when he signed his death-warrant. 
It was on the 2d of October, 1780, that this 
young ofl5cer was executed. A year later, and 
Denis was to witness the trial and execution of 
one whom he knew better and was more deeply 
interested in, De la Motte. The courage and 
nobleness with which he met his fate moved the • 
sympathy of Duval, whom he had injured, as 
well as of most of those who saw him die. Denis 
has written concerning him: ** Except my kind 
namesake, the captain and admiral, this was the 
first gentleman I ever met in intimacy, a gentle- 
man with many a stain, nay, crime to reproach 
him, but not all lost, I hope and pray. I own 
to having a kindly feeling toward that fatal 
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man. 

LUttcrloh's time had not yet come ; but be- 
sides that we find him disposed of with the 
Eogal George in the first-quoted letter, an entry 
in the note-book unites the fate of the bad man 
with that of the good ship.* 

Meanwhile, the memorandum " Rodney's ac- 
tion, 1782," indicates that Duval was to take 
part in our victory over the French fleet com-i 
manded by the Coant de Grasse, who was him- 
self captured with the Ville de Paris and four 

* Contemporary accounts of the foundering of the Boyal 
George represent her crowded with people from the shore. 
We have seen how Lutterl<di was among these, having 
come on board to receive the price of his treason. 
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other ships. " De Grasse with his suite landed 
on Soathsea Common, Fortsmonth. They were 
conducted in carriages to the George^ where a 
most sumptuous dinner had been procured for 
the count and his suite, by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Peter Parker, who entertained him and his offi- 
cers at his own expense.*' Here also was some- 
thing for Denis to see ; and in this same autumn 
came on the (rial of the two Westons, when Denis 
was to be the means — unconsciously—of bring- 
ing his old enemy, Joseph Weston, to punish- 
ment. There are two notes to this effect : 

1782-3. Jo. Weston, always savage against Blaise, fires 
on him in Cheapside. 

The Block Act is 9 George IL, c 22. The preamble 
says: Whereas seyeral ill-designing and diaorderlj -^t- 
sons have associated themselves under the name of Blacks, 
and entered into confederacies to support and assist one 
another in stealing and destroying deer, robbing warrens 
and fish-ponds. ... It then goes on to enact that if any 
person or persons shall willfully or maliciously shoot at 
any person in any dwelling-house or other place, he shall 
suffer death as in cases of felony without benefit of the 
clergy. 

A Joseph Weston was actually found guilty, 
under the Black Act, of firing at and wounding 
a man on Snow Hill, and was hanged with his 
brother. Mr. Thackeray's note-book refers him 
to "The Westons in * Sessions Papers,' 1782, 
pp. 463, 470, 473," to the GenikmarCs Magazine^ 
1782, to '^Genuine Memoirs of George and 
Joseph Weston, 1782," and Notes and C^ueries, 
Series I. vol. x.* 

The next notes (in order of time) concern a 

certain very disinterested action of Duval's : 

Deal Riots, 1783. 
Deal. — ^Ilere has been a great scene of confusion, by a 
party of Coloneld)ouglas*s Light Dragoons, sixty in num- 
ber, who entered the town in the dead of the night in aid 
to the excise-officers, in order to break open the stores and 
make seizures ; but the smugglers, who are never unpre- 
paredt having taken the alarm, mustered together, and a 
most desperate battle ensued. 

Now old Duval, the perruquier, as we know, 
belonged to the great Mackerel party, or smug- 
gling conspiracy, which extended all along the 
coast ; and frequent allusion has been made to 
his secret stores, and to the profits of his so- 
called ^sAin^ expeditions. Remembering what 
has been written of this gentleman, we can easi- 
ly imagine the falsehoods, tears, lying assevera- 
tions of poverty and innocence which old Duval 
must have uttered on the terrible night when the 
excise-officers visited him. But his exclama- 
tions were to no purpose, for it is a fact that 
when Denis saw what was going on, he burst 
out with the truth, and though he knew it was 
his own inheritance he was giving up, he led the 
officers right away to the hoards they were seek- 
ing^ 

* These notes also appear in tlie same connection: 
^*' Horse- Stealers.** One Saunders was committed to 
Oxford jail for horse-stealing, who appears to have be- 
longed to a gang, part of whom stole horses in the north 
countiea, and the otlier part In the south, and about the 
midland counties they used to meet and exchange. — Gen- 
tleman* s Magazine^ 39, 16& 

1783. Capital Convictions.— At the Spring Assizes, 1783, 
119 prisoners received sentence of Death. 



His conduct on this occasion Denis has al- 
ready referred to where he says : ** There were 
matters connected with this story regarding 
which I could not speak Now they are se- 
crets no more. That old society of smugglers 
is dissolved long ago : nay, I shall have to tell 
presently how I helped myself to break it up." 
And therewith all old Duval's earnings, all Den- 
is's fortune that was to be, vanished ; but of 
course Denis prospered in his profession, and 
had no need of unlawful gains.* 

But very sad times intervened between Denis 
and prosperity. He was to be taken prisoner by 
the French, and to fret many long years away in 
one of their arsenals. At last the Eevolution 
broke out, and he may have been given up, or 
— thanks to his foreign tongue and extraction — 
found means to escape.' Perhaps he went in 
search of Agnes, whom we know he never for. 
got, and whose great relations were now in 
trouble, for the Revolution which freed him 
was terrible to "aristocrats." 

This is nearly all the record we have of this 
part of Denis's life, and of the life which Agnes 
led while she was awa3Urrom him.f But perhaps 
it was at this time that Duval saw Marie An* 
toinette ; perhaps he found Agnes, and helped 
her to get away ; or had Agnes already escaped 
to England, and was it in the old familiar haunts 
— ^Farmer Perreau's Columbarium, where the pig- 
eons were that Agnes loved ; the rectory garden 
basking in the autumn evening; the old wall 
and the pear-tree behind it; the plain from 
whence they could see the French lights across 
the Channel ; the little twinkling window in a 
gable of the priory house, where the light used 
to be popped out at nine o'clock — that Denis 
and Agnes, first met after their long separation? 

However that may have been, we come pres- 
ently upon a note of " a tailor contracts to sup- 
ply three superfine suits for £11 ll*. (Gazetteer 
and Dailg Advertiser)]*^ and also of a villa at 
Beckenham, with "four parlors, eight bed- 
rooms, stables, two acres of garden, and four- 
teen acres of meadow, let for £70 a year," which 
may have been the house the young people first 
lived in after they were married. Later, they 
moved to Farepbrt, where, as we read, the ad- 
miral is weighed along with his own pig. Bat 
he can not have given up the service for many 
years after his marriage ; for he writes : "T'oth- 
er day when we took over the King of France 

* Notices of Sussex smuggling (says the note-book) are 
to be found tu voL x. of Sussex Arehceological Collections^ 
G9, 94 Reference is also made to the Gentleman* s Maffd- 
zine^ vol. vili. pp. 292, 172. 

t The following memoranda appear in the note-book : 

" Marie Antoinette was bom on the 2d November, 17&5, 
and her saint's day is the Fete des Mobts. 

*^ In the Gorsican expedition the Legion de Lorraine was 
under the Baron de YiomesniL He emigrated at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, took an active part in the 
army of Cond^ and in the emigration, returned ^vith Louis 
XVIIL, followed him to Gand, and wab made marshal and 
peer of France after *16. 

"Another Yi. went with Bochambeau to America in 
1780." 
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to Calais (H.B.H. the Duke of Clarence beiag 
in command), I n).ust needs have a post-chaise 
from Dover to look at that old window in the 
priory honse at Winchelsea. I went through 
the old wars, despairs, tragedies. I sighed as 
vehemently after forty years as though the in- 
fancU dohres were fresh upon me, as though I 
were the school-hoy trudging back to his task, 
and taking a last look at his dearest joy.** 

''And who, pray, was Agnes?" he writ^ 
elsewhere. ** To-day her name is Agnes Du- 
val, and she sits at her work-table hard by. 
The lot^of my life has been changed by know- 
ing her ; to win such a prize in life's lottery has 



been given but to very few. What I have done 
— of any worth — ^has been- done by trying to de- 

seiTO her." ^^ Monsieur mon fiU — (this is to 

his boy) — ^if ever you marry, gnd have a son, I 
hope the little chap will have an honest man for 
a grandfather, and that you will be able to say, 
' I loved him,* when the daisies cover me.'* Once 
more of Agnes he writes : '' When my ink is 
run out, and my little tale is written, and yon- 
der church that is ringing to seven o'clock pray- 
ers shall toll for a certain D.D., you will please, 
good neighbors, to remember that I never loved 
any but yonder lady, and keep a place by Dar- 
by for Joan when her turn shall arrive." 



THE END. 
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